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HEY HAVE FERGUSON TRACTORS CP ( KONG te ~f 2 
SY 


There’s a new sound in the picturesque land of Tibet 
beyond the Himalayas—the power-song of a tractor’s 
engine. It’s a strange and wonderful sound to the Tibetans 
who for centuries have worked the land with plodding, 
shaggy-haired yaks. 

Tractors are at work on the high plateaus of Tibet 
today because Ferguson dealer believed 
progress could be sol ‘ven in so remote and inaccessible 
tractors apart at his dealership in 

piece by piece into wooden 


crates, and transported them over the mountains by 


mule train. 


Modern agricultural knowledge and farming techniques 
are being extended by Massey-Harris-Ferguson, as in Tibet, 
to a great many faraway lands, for progress can be sold. 
Business done by the company in 142 countries throughout 
the world creates a volume of production resulting in lower 
manufacturing costs. This helps Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
to maintain the selling prices of its products at a low 
level of increase. 

Moreover, a large 
trade in other parts the world 1 nt in Canada for 
labour, materials and for the greater prosperity 


{ 


of all Canadians. 


SEY- HARRIS-FERGUSON 


LIMITED 
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EASIER LIVING 


FOR CANADIANS 


SMART SECRETARY 
FINDS THE ANSWER 


Ford’s British-built Anglia adds up 
to the kind of motoring she wants—and can afford 


It took one smart secretary to figure out that she 
could afford to buy and run a car . and now 
the idea is catching on like wildfire! And, whether 
you’re a secretary —or simply someone looking 
for thrifty motoring without sacrificing your 
driving comfort—the following story should 
interest you. 


is serviced by Ford of Canada Dealers coast to 
coast who have specially-trained servicemen 
and a complete line of parts for all Ford 
British-built cars 


Inside, the Anglia is a roomy four-seater 
with contoured form-fitting seats that are a true 
pleasure to relax in. And there's real picture 





Being a methodical young lady, she visited 
several different dealers, looking over all the low 
priced cars, including many imported models. 
She asked about gas economy, a lot of questions 
about running costs . . . and she paid particular 
attention to interior comfort and signs that the 
cars had been designed with her needs in mind. 
After careful consideration, she finally decided on 
the Anglia, one of Ford’s new British-built cars 


window visibility all around and a generous 
size trunk. You'll find, too, original ‘‘designed 





for-women”’ features like a handy parcel tray 
that runs full width of the car under the dash 


, . - j . . a . 
Though they laughed when she first told and other touches of luxury, such as an 


them she could afford a car of her own 

these proud parents now realize that the 
idea does make sense. You see, Ford’s 
British-built cars like the new Anglia 
are inexpensive to buy but, more 


ash-tray for each of the rear seat passengers! 


But why not see all Ford’s British-built car 
the Anglia, Prefect, Consul and Zephyr 6 


You see, Anglia is inexpensive to buy. But Also the sporty Consul and Zephyr 6 conver 


important, cost so little to run even more important, it costs so very little to tibles. They offer a completely new kind of 
run... for owners report that it can take you up economy-plus-luxury motoring. Call your Ford 
to 40 miles on a gallon of gas! And oil, tires, Monarch Dealer and arrange to take a drive, 
maintenance al! cost less. What’s more, Anglia today. It’s an experience you'll really enjoy 





One of the joys of driving Ford’s new British-built Anglia is the way it 


handles. It’s easy to slip nimbly through traffic park in tight places 


ANGLIA - PREFECT - CONSUL - ZEPH = 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


YOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER INVITES YOU TO TAKE A DRIVE 
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EDITORIAL 


Do We Need 
a Simpler Bible? 


T A Montreal conference of the United Church of Canada not long ago the 
A.. v. Charles Pelletier spoke in favor of the Revised Standard Version as 
opposed to the King James Version of the Bible. Among other things he said it was 
vital to use ‘‘a version of the Bible which children can understand.”’ The language 


of the King 
the Bible could best be done ‘‘in familiar speech’’ and many passages of the King 


James Version ‘“‘rings strangely in young ears,”’ he said; teaching of 
James Version had a “‘foreign’”’ ring. 
With The Revised 


Standard Version has many virtues and good uses, but in our view the teaching of 


all respect, we disagree with the reverend gentleman. 


‘*modern”’ English is not one of them. 
Aside from its content, the King James Version of the Bible is one of the 
A child unfamiliar with its ca 


great treasure houses of the English language. 


dences, a child to whom its figures of speech have no meaning is in danger of 
growing up tone deaf to the melody of his native tongue. 

Take one famous passage, the thirteenth chapter of St. Paul’s first epistle to 
the Corinthians. ‘Love is patient and kind,’’ says the Revised Standard Version. 
‘‘Love is not jealous or boastful, it is not arrogant or rude. Love does not insist on 
its own way.” 

This good grey prose is certainly plainer, more like what a small boy might 
read in a Wolf Cub manual than the older words: ‘‘Charity suffereth long and is 
kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own...”’ 

And literally, of course, there is no difference between the two translations. 
They mean the same thing. One is memorable poetry and the other a humdrum 


inventory of commonplace secular virtues, but this is not a difference that is 
easily weighed or measured, nor one that common sense always recognizes. 

But a child who knows the poetry, and has made the effort required to com- 
is richer than the child who knows only the prose. He has learned, 


that it includes compassion 


prehend it, 
among other things, what the word ‘‘charity’” means 
and human fellowship, that it is something more than an income-tax deduction. 
Most important of all, he is richer for having made the effort to understand. 
Undoubtedly a childish simplicity of language is best for teaching people to 
brush their teeth, or to drive carefully, or to acquire any other specific knowledge 
or particular skill. It is not best for leading people to understand the depths of 
human thought and feeling. If we try to reduce all wisdom to basic English, 
avoiding anything that might ‘ring strangely in young ears,’’ we shall end as a 
nation of Philistines so preoccupied with know-how that we are no longer capable 


of understanding anyth:ng. 
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message for friends, 





Dao we adually know where te face Communism ? | svinnst i 


staff, or associates, 


just write Dept. AA 


Photographed especially for Canadair by Karsh 


Communism’s Ability to Invade Canada 


* 


oa On May Day last year, nine giant 4-jet “T-37" bombers roared over Red Square 


FN ef ce lUmUMMCUelCUN 


: e in Moscow...and western observers realized that the Communists had_ in 
a : production long-range planes capable of A-bombing any strategic Canadian on 
7 


American centre and returning non-stop 


The mind reels at the thought: that destruction such as London never knew can 
come here — can consume in minutes our key industrial areas, our cities, our homes 


suddenly, aggression is no longer half a world away 


The radar probing the grim night sky is in truth a sentry at our very gates. Only 
our readiness will make Communism pause ...we must man the ramparts of freedom 
with all our strength — strength of will, courage, faith and preparedness then, and 


only then, will we keep our homes inviolate and our cities whole. 


c, CANADAIR 


° — AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS — 
= LIMITED, MONTREAL 





YOUNG MEN! you CAN SERVE YOUR COUNTRY NOW IN THE ARMY 


WwW 
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M This one’s 


y| LONDON LETTER 


BY Revetley Dees, 


Britain’s Wild Kids: The Teddy Boys 


HE WORSHIP of youth has never been a British characteristic. 

Over here they like ancient monuments, old inns, medieval churches 
and crumbling open fireplaces. Even in the theatre the pretty young 
starlets gaze with envy at actresses in their seventies like Sybil Thorn- 
dike and Edith Evans who are a sellout as soon as it is known they 
will appear. 

In well-to-do families the children are packed off to boarding school 
at the earliest possible moment. From time to time the parents visit 
them and, of course, there are the holidays when the families reunite. 

We have no parallel here to the American phenomenon where 
middle-aged parents sit on the veranda and watch with adoring eyes 
as the younger set live out their soda-pop romances and behave as if 
the present as well as the future belongs to them. In short, it is the 
venerable oak which the English adore and not the sapling. 

All of which may be a partial reason for the development of a 
very unpleasant feature of present-day life in Britain. I refer to the 











ZA 


plague of the Teddy boys. 

No one seems to know how or when this curious cult began. One 
might think that it grew from the high spirits of undergraduates at 
Oxford or Cambridge but this is not so. Those great universities 
are guilty of many youthful divertissements but not this one. 

Five minutes by car from my house in London is the salubrious 
neighborhood of Camden Town. It was there in a wretched boarding- 







house that young Charles Dickens lived when he used to make his 
weekly visits to his father in the debtors’ prison. Camden Town 
has plenty of pubs and although it possesses little beauty as a neighbor- 
hood it adjoins the stately grandeur of Regents Park. 

To reach my North London constituency I always drive through 











Camden Town and a few months ago, to my surprise, I became aware 


a ; ; ‘ of a new cult which seemed centred there. It consisted of young men 
I'm getting awfully tired of play) on oe ol in pairs or trios looking rather self-conscious about their apparel. 
] Every time he offensive breath is Their trousers were pipe narrow in the legs. Their jackets were 
I'm a wrong the termentation, like duffel coats without hoods. Their shirts were white and their black 
ny j ver produced by germs, bow ties were like string. But stranger still, their hair was coal black 
H uth a of proteins which and pompadoured. In short, they had reverted to something like the 
} I ca 1” ! are alwavs present Edwardians and looked as if they had stepped out from the pages 
/ / sth !* in the mouth. And research shows of Punch at the turn of the century. 
At first they were few in numbers and no one regarded it as anything 





that your breath stays sweeter | ; : : 
more than a caprice of youth. Perhaps even it was an expression of 








kk ee epee: "erm 
—— ee soe Reaee gaenee | our old friend the inferiority complex. Here were young fellows in their 
. a ee ee ae a in the mouth late teens trying to attract attention which their personalities would 
*halitosis (bad breath). Isn’t have never achieved by any other means. 
7 t common sense to usea prod Listerine, e clinically proved Personally, I felt a slight sympathy with Continued on page 42 
ie dealt tae aia Antiseptic and Germicide 
onditon? Listerine Listerine Antiseptic kills odor pro- 
Antisepuc, of course night ana lucing germs on contact gives 
eror y date you lasting antiseptic protection 
gainst bad breath 
To Be Safe... To Be Sure 
Is it any wonder Listerine Anti- 
You must destroy the germs ass¢ sepuc has been proved effective in 
( “ 7 COSIS id breath stopping bad breath odors? So 
Listerin Antiseptic kills these every morning every night 
s on contact before every date, make it a habit 
a a a ilways to gargle Listerine, the most 
sentic cam do, Listetine Aas widely used antiseptic in the world 
F bills weeme nek inamiees Lambert Pharmacal Company 
-— uit Ieeenity, jeemeneie Canada) Limited, Toronto, Ontari 
lly tor hours on end 
Y« I Way St Made in Cancda 
LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
STOPS BAD BREATH EFFECTIVELY! 








London’s Teddy boys get their name from their revival of Edwardian fop 
styles. The boys above are not the delinquents whom Baxter writes about. 
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BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE. 


At Ottawa 





Cartoon by Gro , 


With Simonds out. will Graham push the army’s case as strongly ? 


Was Gu y Simonds Reall y Sacked ? 


PPOSITION LEADER George 

Drew was not the only man 

upset by the recent changes in 
top personnel at National Defense 
which so enlivened the closing weeks 
of parliament. Some regular officers, 
too, regarded the shake-up not as the 
routine operation which the depart- 
ment insists that it is, but as another 
symptom of a general trend against 
the Canadian Army. 

General Guy Simonds, lately Chief 
of the General Staff but now retired 
and temporarily unemployed at fifty- 
two, is a lifelong professional soldier. 
He is obviously in the prime of 
physical and mental vigor, a trim 
erect figure who radiates health and 
energy. His admirers say Guy Si- 
monds is the keenest military thinker 
Canada has yet produced, in the class 
of Field-Marshal Montgomery and 
General Alfred Gruenther at SHAPE, 
and streets ahead of such “political 
generals” as Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
They do admit, not without a certain 
pride, that Simonds is “‘no politician” 

that he is an outspoken, uncom- 
promising soldier whom many people 
have called “‘difficult,’’ and who never 
hesitates to confront reluctant civil- 
ians with unpalatable truths. 

General Howard Graham, who suc- 
ceeds Simonds as Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, is fifty-seven, five years 
older than the man he replaces. 
Between the wars he was a lawyer 
in Trenton, Ont General Graham 
has an excellent record both as a 
wartime commander and as a post- 
war military administrator, but some 
professional soldiers regard him as 
a civilian at heart. They haven't 
the same confidence with Graham 
as they had with Simonds, that 
the army’s case will be forcefully 
presented in highest service councils 
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Moreover, the Simonds-Graham 
shift was only one of a group of 
changes. C. M. Drury, who retired 
as Deputy Minister of National De- 
fense, is also a civilian but had risen 
to the wartime rank of brigadier in 
the army. His successor is Air Vice- 
Marshal Frank Miller, the first air- 
man to hold this normally civilian 
post. 

Both these changes were announced 
a few days after Air Vice-Marshal 
John Plant had been rebuked and 
kicked downstairs for saying, among 
other facetious remarks, that the 
Government should abolish the Can- 
adian Army and put the money into 
a few more aircraft To the suspi 
cious young army Officers this seemed 
to be no coincidence. Johnny Plant, 
they told each other, had _ been 
slapped down because his witti- 
cisms were altogether too true to 
be funny. 

Not that they seriously thought 
anyone proposed to abolish the army 
But they did seriously think the 
Canadian Government had _ finally 
accepted the Royal Canadian Air 
Force doctrine as its basic military 
theory and had abandoned com- 
pletely the doctrine of the Canadian 
Army. 


TO ALL THIS, civilians in National 
Defense answer with every evidence 
We really don’t know 
what you’re talking about.’ 


of sincerity 


Really and truly, they say, Guy 
Simonds was retired because he 
had completed indeed, gone some 
months beyond —a four-year term as 
Chief of the General Staff. It is and 
will remain the policy of the Govern- 
ment to rotate chiefs of staff at four 
year intervals. This is partly to keep 
i 


up service Continued on page 41 
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= HE GAVE 
“\ THE WORLD 
_7 ANEW VOICE 


Alexander Graham Bell first trans 
mitted speech electrically in 1875 in 


Brantford, Ontario 


of the most important achievements in the 


The telephone — one 


history of civilization — was thus invented! 


Alexander Graham Bell was a trained 
scientist, a great teacher, humanitarian, 
inventor and world citizen. He made it 
: possible for millions upon millions of people 

to hear each other every day — by 


telephone! 


Wawanesa Mutual too is a notable 
Canadian Achievement 59 years ago 
20 farmers in the Wawanesa, Manitoba 
area formed a mutual insurance company 
... today Wawanesa protects the property 


of more Canadians than any other company 
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The ; 
Wawanesa 


Mutual Insurance Company 
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Sweetest looks - 


Smoothest power 
ever Offre th the low price tield / 


It’s the most-admired car in its field— Meteor 





with exclusive, distinctive styling and luxurious 


interiors! 


And only Meteor offers 3 all-new overhead-valve 
V-8 engines by the world’s most experienced V-8 
builder: in Meteor models—162 Hp.: in Niagara 
and Rideau models—175 Hp. And if, as so many 
do, you choose Merc-O-Matic Drive, there’s an 





optional 182 Hp.* V-8 engine 


[ry Meteor’s instantly responsive power —and 
the remarkable stability and handling ease that 


result from ball-joint front suspension 


[ry Meteor’s power assists*, including finger-tip 
control of windows, and 4-way seat adjustment 


available on all models 


[ry the proudest of driving—this week. Visit 
your Meteor dealer and take the wheel of a 
new Meteor 


*Optional at extra cost 


Watch Ed Sullivan's TV Show 
“TOAST OF THE TOWN" every Sunday evening 


Try the DRI EF that’s miles ahead 


, IN EVERY MODEL 
accor aa a nom con 
ieelOGiae DEALER A PRODUCT OF FORD OF CANADA 
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Angered by sex crimes 


against children, 


| 7S 


four housewives — guided by some 


of the nation’s best medical 


a 


and legal brains — have set 
a ball rolling that promises 
to knock a hole in official apathy 


and give Canada a fresh start 


. 





The Parents’ Action league (Toronto) in session From left: Mrs. Ethe 


in tackling this nationwide problem Dorfman Mrs Bertha Shvemar Mrs Isobel Mills and Mrs Ethel Hahr 


BY JUNE CALLWOOD THE PARENTS 


AST FEBRUARY in Toronto an eight-year-old 

child, Judy Carter, disappeared while walking 

home from school. For forty-three days police and 
civilian volunteers dragged ice-choked rivers, tramped 
through frozen ravines, searched tawdry boarding- 
houses and peered under debris in vacant lots. In the 
long weeks before her body was found, strangled by a 
still unknown killer, it was assumed that the little 
girl had been the victim of what society used to call a 
sex maniac, later termed a sex pervert and currently 
calls a sex deviate or sex offender. 

The apparent nature of the crime touched off a 
wave of revulsion across the country—as sex crimes 
always do--and brought out demands, freshened by 
anger and fear but as ancient as the Book of Genesis, 
that the law, police or doctors do something to remove 


; = 





ithe menace of the sex criminal. Usually such outbursts 
of public feeling soon die out, having accomplished Author 


: bags Callwood {second row, far left) attends PAL meeting in suburban 
absolutely nothing. This one resulted in something 


5 school hal when aims were first presented to gener | publi last May 
almost unprecedented-—-the formation of a militantly 


hopeful organization called the Parents’ Action League 


with a businesslike plan for protecting Canada’s 
children against sex criminals and, where possible, for 
protecting the criminals against themselves. 

No crime stirs public opinion so quickly and uneasily 





; 
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Still fresh in parents’ minds was the tragedy of Judy Carter whose body 


was found after a long search on the bank of a river near Markham, Ont 


| AGAINST SEX CRIMINALS 


Story continues on next page » 
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“ALTHOUGH A LAW EXISTS 
TO LOCK AWAY HABITUAL SEX 
CRIMINALS FOR LIFE, 
IT iS ALMOST NEVER INVOKED”’ 


Some sexual offenders are sent by Toronto courts to 
Dr. Kenneth Gray for help. He's leading PAL adviser 


THE FIGHT AGAINST SEX CRIMINALS continued 


as a sex crime. Sex crimes appear to be rare 
statistically: of 41,591 convictions for criminal 
offenses in Canada in 1952, only 870 were for sex 
offenses. This is a proportion of 2.1 percent. But 
the statistics reflect only a fraction of sex crimes. 
Most are never reported to the police, because of 
embarrassment, ignorance of the law or fear of 
public humiliation. No one can suess how many 
Canadian parents whose children are molested refuse 
to notify the police in their anxiety to have their 
children forget the matter ‘Rape with violence 
on an adult is almost always reported,’ John 
Chisholm, Toronto’s police chief, recently com- 
mented. ‘‘Rape of a child is usually reported. For 
the rest, we can’t even imagine how much goes on.” 

Among the few statistics available, those of the 
California Preliminary Report on Sex Crimes point 
to the estimate that not more than twenty percent 
of such offenses as rape and child molestation are 
reported to the police. Another estimate claims 
that for every sex crime reported, one hundred are 
committed. All estimates, even those by the most 
responsible observers, are out of whack with one 
another. 

Another difficulty in assessing the problem of sex 
crimes by means of statistics is that many sex 
crimes are listed under other headings, such as 
irson, murder, assault or robbery Dr. Kenneth 
Gray has discovered in the Forensic Clinic of the 
Toronto Psychiatric Hospital that many criminals 
convicted of a non-sex offense and sent to him for 
examination were motivated almost entirely by sex 
abnormalities. Pyromaniacs almost invariably com 
mit their crimes for sexual satisfaction One survey 
of the motives for shoplifting listed as a first 
reason sexual thrill 

Until all criminals are forced to undergo psychi 
itric examination—a Utopian arrangement recom- 
mended by the most advanced criminologists-—the 
number of so-called normal crimes that are moti 
vated by sex cannot be determined. Some, however, 
are self-evident. <A fifteen-year-old girl walking 
down a street in New York was followed by a 
strange man. He came up behind her, said ‘Hi 

and stabbed her in the back with a nail 

He then walked away casually, completely 

gratified. Women in Montreal were terrified a littl 

over a year ago by a slasher who cut their legs with 
a razor blade to gain perverted pleasure 

In Canada the prevention of sex crime has been 
tragically neglected. Although a law exists to lock 
away habitual sex criminals for life, it is almost 
never invoked. Although prison sentences and 
whippings are proved to be no deterrent to sex 


crimes, they are still the only weapons in existence. 
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The enthusiasm of the young housewives in PAL spread 
quickly. Now this advisory board governs policy. From 
left: David Humphrey, Dr. Reva Gerstein, Mrs. L. Shve- 
mar, Dr. Kenneth Gray, Dr. J. D. Atcheson, Mrs. Bertha 
Caster, Dr. C. G. Stogdill, Dr. C. R. Myers, Dr. J. D. 
Griffin and Dr. W. E. Blatz. Absent: Dr. D. C. Williams. 


Nowhere in Canada is a thorough and systematic 
effort made, before he is discharged from custody, to 
determine that the sex criminal will not repeat his 
crime. No effective interest is taken in the pos- 
sibility that he may be incapable of controlling his 
sexual behavior. Nowhere is he given sufficient 
psychiatric treatment to cure his aberration. He is 
returned to society older, not better. One U. S. 
judge likened the releasing of a sex offender after 
a prison term to “turning a mad dog loose.” 

The future holds two possibilities for improve- 
ment: One is a royal commission, now completing 
its sittings, whose report may have the effect of 
strengthening Canadian law. The other is the 
Parents’ Action League—the organization that was 
formed after Judy Carter’s disappearance. The 
league, an alliance of concerned housewives and 
scientists, is confined thus far to Ontario. But it 
hopes in time to gain support for its proposed 
reforms in all parts of the country. 

The league, now known as PAL, was started by 
three Toronto housewives, armed with their tele- 
phones and the momentum of public alarm. It aims 
to promote research into sexual deviation, research 
that may throw new light on its cause, and to 
establish clinics where all convicted sex offenders 
can be given psychiatric and psychological examina- 
tion. In such clinics it is hoped that as many as half 
the sex offenders treated can be cured. Under the 
league’s blueprint for reform the remainder, if they 
menace society, would be kept in preventive deten- 
tion for life under a more far-reaching law. 

The league began, namelessly, with a telephone 
call. At the time of Judy Carter’s disappearance, 
Toronto newspapers were filled with stories of sex 
crimes. Attorney-General Dana Porter announced 
that Toronto alone had more than one thousand 
known sex deviates walking the streets. Already dis- 
turbed by such pronouncements, Bertha Shvemar, 
wife of a Toronto pharmacist and mother of two 
small children, was further alarmed by a magazine 
article stressing the menace to children of sex 
deviates. The writer urged readers to form pressure 
groups to force the government to act. Mrs. 
Shvemar telephoned a friend, Ethel Hahn, the wife 
of a Toronto accountant. 

“Effie,” she said, “‘let’s do something about this! 

‘“‘Sure,’’ replied her friend. “‘Let’s get at it now.’ 

Mrs. Hahn and Mrs. Shvemar began by phoning 
lawyers, members of the Women Electors’ As- 
sociation and doctors for information. They dog- 
gedly tracked down information and opinions from 
voices they met only over the telephone. They 
discovered almost at once that another Toronto 
mother and housewife, Mrs. Ethel Dorfman, was 
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already circulating petitions, one of which was 
printed by the Toronto Telegram The women 
joined forces. Mrs. Dorfman, they found, was a 
radio and television singer who used the professional 
name of Evelyn Pasen. 

They began by phoning their friends, asking each 
one to phone ten other housewives, explain the need 
for a pressure group and request that each of the 
ten call ten more. Their plans were shapeless but 
they envisioned a massive organization of indignant 
women. They called themselves the ‘‘Mothers’ 
Crusade”’ for a few days and then abandoned the 
name. Their aims were equally mercurial. Each 
day they piled up twenty to thirty telephone calls 
apiece to psychiatrists, policemen and politicians; 
their mailboxes were clogged with reports, statis- 
tics, surveys and suggestions. As their knowledge 
grew, their opinions altered. 


“WHAT CAN YOU DO ABOUT IT?” 


They fought with discouragement every day. 

‘“‘We’ve had the problem of perverts with us since 
Sodom and Gomorrah,” one politician snapped. 
“‘What makes you think you can do anything about 
it?” 

‘‘Do you want to be responsible for locking some 
man away for life?’’ one of the husbands asked 

‘‘When I was younger I used to try to do some- 
thing about sexual deviates,’”’ a psychiatrist told 
them. “I was knocking my head against a brick 
wall and I gave up. I advise you to do the same.” 

Some neighbors showed symptoms of jealousy 
and snorted, ““‘Who do you think you are?’’ Some 
were amused and suggested titles for the organiza 
tion along the lines of the ‘“‘League of Purity” and 
the “‘Society for the Prevention of Sex 


“Are you girls for or against sex one psychia- 
trist chuckled. 

“We'll call an executive meeting and let you 
know,”’ retorted Mrs. Shvemar. ‘‘In the meantime, 
have you any information about a report sub- 
mitted...” 

“Get a name,” Toronto Telegram reporter Ron 
Kenyon moaned one day. ‘We don’t know what 
to call you.”” Mr. Shvemar thought of one, Parents’ 
Action League, one morning over breakfast. By 
noon several thousand newspaper readers knew it 
and PAL was on its way toward finding out what 
was needed to solve the strange riddle of sexual 
deviates. 

The idea of clinics for sex offenders is not original 
with the league. Both California and New Jersey 
have had such clinics in operation for several years 
to study, sort and treat sexual deviates and these 










probably would set the pattern for any Canadian 
clink In those states, all convicted sex offenders 
are compelled by law to undergo prolonged psy 
chiatric examination in the clinics Those found 
mentally ill are sent, with the approval of the 
courts, to mental hospitals. Others are certified as 
criminal sexual psychopaths, a legal term indicating 
that the offender cannot control his urge to commit 
a serious sex offense, such as rape or molesting 
children Criminal sexual psychopaths are given 
indeterminate sentences, which means they stay 
behind bars until they are either cured or dead 
The rest of the sex offenders, those found to be 
nuisances rather than menaces to society and those 
who demonstrate an ability to control their 
behavior, are returned to jail to serve their normal! 
sentences or else are paroled 

Canada also has a law, passed seven years ag 
providing indeterminate sentences for criminal 
sexual psychopaths. California, with a population 
approximately two thirds that of Canada, had 
handed out eleven hundred indeterminate sentence 
in a twelve-year period Canadian prisons cur 
rently contain nineteen criminal sexual psycho 


paths. The House of Commons, aware that our 


seven-year-old piece of legislation designed to 
protect society was being almost ignored, last year 
set up a royal commission under Chief Justice 
J. C. McRuer to study the problem of the criminal 
sexual psychopath The commission has almost 
completed its sittings in the ten capital cities of the 
provinces and its report is expected early next year 
In the meantime, some observers feel that the 
main difficulty with the application of the law 
that al/ sex offenders convicted of major crimes are 
not compelled to be examined by psychiatrists to 
determine whether or not they are criminal sexual 
psychopaths. The way the law is set up at present 


the offender is first tried for the specific crime of 


which he is accused Then, if he’s convicted (of 
indecent assault, for example) the crown may also 
seek to have him declared a criminal sexual psycho 
path and have him put away indefinitely Io do 
this, psychiatrists must testify at a second trial 
that the prisoner is indeed a psychopath Few 
crown attorneys have been willing to bother and 
psy hiatrists are reluctant to testify because they 
aren’t sure what constitutes a psychopath One 
definition of psychopath lists sixteen characteris 
tics, but no one needs to manifest all sixteen to be a 
psychopath and one might display all sixteen 
characteristics and not be a psychopath 

The result of the royal commission’s report is 
expected to be a clarification of the Criminal Code 
page 48 


as it applies to criminal Continued on | 





Are the Railways 


on the Ropes? 


They’re sick. 
They’re losing business to trucks 

and airlines. 

They’re clamoring for 

higher freight rates. 

We can’t let them fail 

for they help hold the nation together. 

Okay then— 

what’s the answer? 


BY FRED BODSWORTH 


AST YEAR about fifteen out of Canada’s thirty-one railway 
i compa lost money In the past quarter century, twenty-one 

Canadian railroads have gone broke. 

Our biggest railway, the government-owned Canadian National 
ystem, ran up a deficit of twenty-nine million dollars in 1954; only 
twice in the past fifteen years has its deficit been bigger. 

The privately owned Canadian Pacific system, as it usually does, 
wound up with a small 1954 surplus, but it did so mainly on the strength 
of extra income from mining and oil properties which augmented meagre 
railway earnings. Meanwhile agitation was growing among CPR share- 
holders to divorce its railway operations from the company’s more 
profitable investments, and demand that the government assume any 
railway deficits that might result, as it does for the CNR. 

A striking corroboration of the railways’ worsening economic plight 
came unsolicited from an authoritative source last fall. Chief Justice 
Gordon Sloan of British Columbia, when arbitrating railway-union 
demands, agreed that railway employees were entitled to most of the 
benefits they were seeking but he granted few of their requests, stating 
that the railways couldn’t afford to give them more. He said: ‘‘In an era 
yf growth and expansion in Canada in which the railways are playing a 
most vital and important role, their net rail revenues are showing a 
steady and serious decline.”’ 

What’s wrong? Are the railways doomed to go the way of the stage- 
coach and canal barge? 

It is a question that gets deeply into the story of Canada —what 
Canada is today and how it came to be. For railways are of the very 
essence of this country. Without railways there would have been no 
Confederation and no Canada, for Confederation hinged on the promise 
of railway construction and railways more than anything else brought a 
dubious Maritimes and British Columbia into the union. Without 
railways there could be no Canada today. Because of our large area and 
small, widely dispersed population, Canada uses more railway trans- 
portation per capita than any other country of the world. Because our 
domestic market is limited, a large part of our production has to be 
hauled long distances to seaports for export, making cheap efficient 
transportation within Canada a necessity of existence. 

At least half the population of the country lives within sound of a 
train whistle. Without its railways Canada would cease to exist as an 
organized civ ilized community. The obvious substitutes trucks, ships 

and airlines are specialized carriers. Only trains can perform the 
large-scale movement of basic commodities like grain, coal and ores 
which lie at the foundation of our economy. 

But, in spite of their essential role, Canadian railroads are displaying 
ill the ominous symptoms of a business going broke. 

[he railway industry is a very sick one,” I was told by S. W. 
Fairweather, CNR vice-president of research and development. And 
Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, the one-man royal Continued on page 43 
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1836 Canado's first railway linked Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—sixteen miles. 











BUFFALO AND LAKE HURON RAILWAY. 


~_ : i 





Put this where 
want to sleep. 


R. M. FROST, 


Conductor. 




















1856 A do-not-disturb card used on the Buffalo & Lake Huron, a line begun in 1853 
by Brantford merchants, extended to Goderich and in 1869 taken over by Grand Trunk 


“Without the railways to stitch together the . 





1886 The promise to B. C. was fulfilled when this train made first cross-country run 


These photographs show how they grew to hg 





1923 The train was no longer simply a box on wheels. Now it offered home comforts. 














The past was swep! aside: prairie buffalo bones were freighted east. 





runk 18 Surveyors at work in the Alberta Rockies, 1885 Now a going concern, CPR spurted 1885 Riel's rebellion might have succeeded but for the CPR. By masterly 
mapping CPR line that welded the nation together. ahead under rail giant W. C. Van Horne. organization, it got soldiers west over ra ine still nder onstruction, 


r the <cattered provinces and help settle the land, there would have been no Confederation . . .” 


1896 = By now the railroad was king and 
felt to be the answer to the nation’s 
problems It was a golden period for 
the entrepreneur Sir Donald Mann (L) 
and Sir William Mackenzie (R) boomed 
a small line into the great Canadian 
Northern it went bankrupt in 1918 
and was absorbed by Canadian National. 
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n. s 
° 1902 Typical of the many clashes was the ‘‘battie’’ of Olds, Alia., when townspeople stopped a trair 1911 To open west 


w tO become a vital part of the very fabric of this nation’s economic, geographic and social life 





1935 Native sons were now running the 
nation's rail lines — among them CPR's 
scowling brilliant Sir Edward Beatty 1942 War—and new tests were met by railway ingenuity 1955 And to win possengers, a new CPR streamliner offers alass-domed cars 


























Loot f the fo a wild land of blue and white ts oastline tattered by a thousand fiords. its horizons ragged with a regiment of mountain peaks 


Island that knows no : 





Here’s hot-weather reading: 
Travel with a Maclean’s editor to 
Baffin — our largest island, 
where the fiords are the longest 
in the world, the mountains 
rival the Alps, and the glaciers 


are a quarter of a mile thick 





BY PIERRE BERTON 











peaks ftis is Baffin Island’s spectacular eastern coastline 


SUPNer 


WHEN I FIRST espied the wrinkled hide of 


+ Baffin Island on a June day in 1954 it seemed almost 
as if I had reached the ramparts that guard the very 
rim of the world. For eight hours we had been 

LO winging across the piebald surface of Hudson Bay, 


seeing nothing but the stark whiteness of cloud and 
ice. Then, ahead of us, looming out of the fog lay 
1. Canada’s greatest island, a wild land of blue and 
white, its coastline tattered by a thousand fiords, 
its horizons ragged with a regiment of mountain 
st peaks—an enormous block of uplifted precam- 
brian granite that the Icelanders of Leif Ericsson’s 
day called Helluland 
stones (a phrase also attributed to Labrador 


the country of big black 


Here, sprawling for more than a thousand miles 
across the top of Canada, lay the fourth largest 
island in the world (excluding such continental 
Ps masses as Greenland and Australia), twice the 

size of the whole of New Zealand, with mountains 

that rival all but the highest Alps, fiords longer than 
k Norway’s, lakes the size of Nipigon and icecaps a 
quarter of a mile thick. The first explorer to see the 
Canadian Arctic landed here almost three centuries 
ago, in the days of the first Queen Elizabeth. Since 
that time the great island has been more carefully 
and more extensively explored and investigated 
than any other part of the Canadian Arctic. Yet 
\ great wedges of it remain unknown. 
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It 


masses of air in the weather reports—so welcome in 


is from the area of Baffin Island that the cool 


the heat of summer-—come drifting down to bring 
relief to perspiring office workers cooped up in city 
canyons The northern half of Baffin knows no 
real Summer for the temperature r irely rises more 
than fifteen degrees above frost. Thus, in July 
when the weather grows hot and sticky across 
southern Canada, my mind goes back to the frosty 
horizon of the island as I first saw it 

The land tongue-and-grooved with the sea as we 
advanced upon it. Long fingers of frozen ocean cut 
their way far inland, winding beneath the dark cool 
cliffs, and every valley harbored a green glacier 
that, from the air, seemed to be spilling at break- 
neck speed into the ocean. 

The sixteen thousand miles of Baffin’s crinkled 
coastline are so intricate that mapping it has taken 
three centuries of careful exploration, and the chart 
ing is not yet done. The shores of the huge island 
seem, indeed, to have been submerged in the sea, for 
the mountains and valleys march down to the 
ocean’s margin and then vanish beneath its surface, 
often to reappear as islands along the coastline. 
Thus it is sometimes almost impossible to tell where 
the mainland begins. Actually, Baffin is a drowned 
land, still heaving itself out of the waters that 
washed over it when the weight of the Ice Age 
glaciers forced it down. Marine shells and fossils 
can be found six hundred feet and more above the 
present level of the sea. And the strange stone rings 
that mark the former dwelling places of the extinct 
Eskimo civilization called the Thule are twenty to 
thirty feet higher than the present native homes 
along the shore. 

The great island, with its eastern wall rising 
almost sheer from the sea, has attracted a long pro- 
cession of explorers and scientists since the days of 
Martin Frobisher, the bearded and illiterate British 
naval captain who first discovered it. Their adven- 
tures have yielded many curiosities. Those who 
trekked into Baffin’s interior found two great lakes 

a hundred miles across—-near the southern tip in 
a drab and swampy land, studded with pools and 
low granite ridges, where gales blew ceaselessly in 
the winter 
acres in size, which froze in the winter to form great 


Others came upon hot springs three 


blue cones of ice through which the sulphurous 
waters hissed and bubbled. Some pushed up the 
east coast, past a land of gorges and chasms where 
the mountains soared straight into the clouds as 
high as seven thousand feet and rivers of solid ice 
poured through the valleys to the sea’s rim. Some 
followed the western shoreline past masses of 








layered limestone banded in ys ow, | ick and red 


past ancient coral reefs rising seven and eight 
hundred feet above the sea, past bricklike cliff 
chiseled by the element nto vamrou romantic 
shapes as of broken arches, decayed walls che 
and tunnels like) the rurns of ancient castle or 


stately palaces 
Those who ventured farther discovered it the 
land’s western tip t he vorid’s iongest fiord 
Admiralty In'et There are 
miles of it, guarded by 


two hundred and forty 
thousand-foot mountain 
wall christened Giant’s Castle, into whose gaudy 
serrated flanks the wind and the waves have graven 
great pillars and columns and pointed buttresses, 
gateways, caves and giant caldrons Those who 
trespassed upon the midriff of the island saw a reli 
of the Pleistocene Age —the Barnes Ice« ap, ninety 
miles long, forty miles wide and a quarter of a mile 
thick, bestriding the mountain backbone 

Since the bold Frobisher first found himself face 


to face with “a mighty deer that seemed to be 
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PHE ISLAND THAT KNOWS NO SUMMER cont d 
kind it was probably 1 moose explorers and 
entists have tried to chart the flora of the island 
Chose four ubiquitous Arctic mammals, the wolf, 
he caribou, the white fox and the lemming, roam 
he bleak interior plateau but, curiously and 
eriously, there is no trace of the shaggy oddity 


musk ox Chere are Canada Geese 


y the thousand and, in the interior, goose traps 


‘ 


ive been found great corrals of boulders into 





it « new 


] 


DEW-line radar site on Baffin’s midriff. a 
ids oil drums. Note snowmobile in reat 
which the natives herd the birds to club them to 
death in the molting season when the geese can’t 
party 
One captured 


fly There are insects in myriads. One 


identified two species of bumblebee. 


specimens of butterflies. Another happened upon a 


I 
colony of fulmars, an intriguing species of polar 


seafowl that routs its adversaries by spouting pure 


oil from its bill. There were perhaps half a million 


of these birds, the largest colony yet recorded. 


A Swiss sci 


“More carefully explored than any other part of the 


Now, we ourselves were flying to the very 


northern tip of Baffin--the sixth plane ever to land 
on the narrow strait that separates the mainland 
of Baffin from the 
Bylot. Below us lay the mountain spine that braces 
Baffin’s eastern flank and is a the 
mountain range that borders the Labrador coast 
directly southeast. The mountains were marked on 
the map but the altitudes were misleading. Dark 
cliffs that should have slipped beneath us towered 


almost unexplored island of 


continuation of 


above us as we swept down a long glacier-choked 
fiord. 

Ahead of us, beyond the mountain barrier, the 
frozen expanse of Baffin Bay stretched for four 
hundred miles into the horizon, beyond whose cold 
mists lurked the ice wall of Greenland. The bay 
was named for William Baffin, a self-taught British 
navigator of obscure beginnings and unknown back- 
ground, a “‘learned-unlearned mariner” who charted 
these shores with surprising accuracy in 1616 and 
then returned to England, with his tales of the great 
bay disbelieved, to die soon after, fighting fiercely 
for his country in the Persian Gulf. Later geog- 
raphers, on viewing his discovery, called it ‘‘the 
most magnificent bay in all the world” and it has 
grown rich in the history of the Arctic. 

For it was here, through the eyes of 
captain, that the world had its final glimpse of the 
most famous and ill-fated Arctic expedition of all. 
On a bright July day in 1845 the whaler happened 
three-masters painted bright 


a whaling 


upon two stubby 
yellow, tethered to the ice pack. 
Erebus and Terror, and their commander was Sir 
John Franklin, an ageing British naval officer of 
bald pate and plump figure. He was waiting for the 
ice to break up so that he could press on in pursuit 
of his own personal grail, the legendary Northwest 
But after the whaling ship departed no 


These were the 


Passage. 


*A skimpy line of square 


this photo ot a 





the huge Barnes Icecap. 


white man ever laid eyes upon him or his crew again. 

By the time we reached the northeastern tip of 
the island, a faint haze of snow was beginning to 
obscure the land. For although it was mid-June and 
the rest of Canada was caught in the grip of the 
first summer heat wave, the island was locked in the 
embrace of winter. As we swept down a long 
mountain-bordered arm of the sea, a tiny pinprick 
of civilization appeared. This was Pond Inlet, a 
skimpy line of square buildings and tents straggling 
along a frozen beach, about a hundred miles farther 
north than the North Magnetic Pole. There are 
half a dozen settlements like it on Baffin and, 
except for the air base at Frobisher Bay, not much 
more. Behind it there stretched a monotonous low 
tundra broken by low valleys, frozen swamps and 
hard little lakes 
the remnants of the winter’s snows and covered by 
Baffin is a land of 


extremes: it can be awesome in its spectacle, dismal 


t was an ashen land, streaked with 


an uninviting crust of lichen. 
In its monotony. 

Down we came with a hard jolt on the sea iee, 
rumbling along a crude runway marked with gunny 
sacks and gasoline tins, to shudder, finally to a 
of 


stop. Then, with the engines stilled, the silence 
the Arctic engulfed us. The crew and I and a group 
of scientists who had come here to the ends of the 
earth to study this continental outpost climbed out 
onto the ice, shocked at the sound of our own voices, 
so out of place in the hush of the bright Arctic 
Robert Service called this northern calm 
“the silence that bludgeons you dumb” and the 


evening. 


phrase is an apt one. 

A mile or so away on the low shore line we could 
just make out the buildings of the settlement. They 
too seemed still, as still as the gap-toothed moun- 
tains of Bylot Island across the inlet to the north. 
And then came a familiar sight: the wavering line 
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An Arctic Institute expedition explored Baffin in its own aircraft in 1953. This plane later went down in west 


And yet great wedges of Baffin Island still remain unknown’ 


of Eskimos and dogs, pouring out to meet us. These 
are the real inhabitants of Baffin 

Here, for a few hours, I visited with the seven 
white men who inhabit the tip of the great island 
two Mounties, two Oblate fathers, two Hudson’s 
Bay Company clerks and an Anglican missionary. 
The Protestant clergyman in his parka and woolen 
toque was hardly distinguishable from the laughing, 
grinning natives who swirled around him. The 
following winter, he said, he planned to travel over 
three thousand miles of his parish by dog team. The 
trip would include crossing the hundred-mile ocean 
gap between Baffin Island and Boothia Peninsula 
to the west, a feat performed by camping on an ice 
floe and letting the wind blow it across the waters. 
It is hard to realize it now, but just thirty hours 
after this encounter I was back home again in 
Toronto, two thousand miles due south, and this 
cold and desolate strip of treeless beach seemed as 
distant as the mountains of the moon 

Last April I returned to Baffin Island, and to a 
scene that contrasted dramatically with the primi- 
tive one I had left the previous summer. The great 
island had come alive with planes, machines and 
men. The feeling of timelessness had vanished and a 
sense of urgency now prevailed. Bulldozers were 
more in evidence than Eskimo komatiks and Coca- 
Cola flowed like ice water 

The reason for this ferment was the construction 
of the great Distant Early Warning line of radar 
stations across the roof of Canada, three thousand 
miles from Alaska’s tip to Greenland’s midriff. This 
immense construction job, fed by the continent’s 
greatest airlift and paid for by the United States, 
has had a dynamic impact on northern economy. It 
is reckoned that the total bill when the task is com 
pleted in 1957 will reach three quarters of a billion 


dollars. The job of air-freighting supplies into the 


. 


radar sites alone is expected to strain the resources 


of eighteen Canadian airlines and tie up more than 
sixty of the country’s largest aircraft for two years 
Many of these lines have been operating on a shoe 
string; since the DEW-line contracts were awarded 
they have had to double and treble their staffs 
Maritime Central Airways, the prime contractor 
on the eastern section of the line, had to go to 
Europe to purchase more planes for the job. Now 


one of 


Canada’s largest airlines, it is scarcely ten 
years old. 

I entered Baffin from the south this time, on a 
DEW-line air freighter loaded with yellow tractors 
For eleven hundred miles we flew across the Labra 
dor peninsula, a white waste of rock and snow and 
frozen water; then out across Ungava Bay where 
the thousand-foot cliffs of Akpatok Island 
ice-encrusted table with perpendicular edges, rise 


a dark 


from the sea in a flat triangle; then over Hudsor 
Strait, a deep ocean trough gouged out in glacial 
times by a mile-thick river of ice squeezing out from 
Hudson Bay to the Atlantic. Soon after, the low 
withered tip of southern Baffin crept out into the 
sea to meet us The land below seemed more 
ancient than anything I had yet seen. The surface 
looked like freshly stirred porridge: rocks older 





than time, scoured, pitted scratched and clawed by 


ice, wind and water Off to the east stretched a 


black fissure, cutting raggedly into the rough 


surface of the island And everywhere we could 
see the swirling tracks of the long-dead glacier 


; ; 


winding down from the interior toward the sea 


We were crossing the serrated peninsula that 
Queen Elizabeth I named Meta Incognita (a phras« 


meaning unknown boundaries the first land 


the Canadian north to be visited by explorers. Or 
the east side lay the frozen surface of Frobisher 


Bay, a one ( 













































ALLAN C. MARKS 


is a plumber and he’s tired 


of having 


his profession ridiculed. 


He doesn’t forget 


his tools, he studied 


five years to 


keep your bathroom running 


and passed exams 


that could stump a college 





graduate. So he asks 


ne 


Plumber Marks takes a truckful of tools to a job—and he may still have to go back for something more. Why? 


What’s so Dumb about the 


to If you think a plumber is so stupid, figure out 


HE ANCIENT Romans were considered the fitting pegs in round holes. Yet when it comes 











smartest people of their age because, among proving how far our North American standard of some of the questions I had to answer on my paper 
other things, they made pipes to let water run living has progressed, people mention bathrooms What is the area in square inches of a circle te 
through. I make them every day and connect then more than they do universities. But the plumber, inches in diameter? What is the square root of 
oO a system that would ce the Romans dizzy the guy who installs bathrooms and keeps them 24336? What is the capacity in imperial gallons of a 
And figuring out problems in hydraulics is only part working, is something strictly for the cartoons ylindrical tank 38.35 inches in diameter and eight 
t. I salvage bracelets and false teeth, carry out Okay, I’ma plumber. So what? Something wrong feet four inches long? If you run 125 feet of four- 
varbage range more living-room furniture thar with plumbing? If you think plumbers are so stupid, nch soil pipe with a grade of one-quarter inch per 
ny inte or and listen to women who tell go ahead and fix your own plumbing the next time foot, what is the total fall? Make a plan drawing, a 
me all their troubles. Yet I’m considered just a it overflows Don’t phone me at three in the side elevation and an end elevation of a rectangular 
\ p ahead of a Stone \ge man morning And why the dumb plumber? Why not block two inches high, three inches wide and six 
[he old Roman plumber used brass, bronze the dumb carpenter? Or the dumb grocer? I worked inches long. Develop the side elevation into an 
silver and lead. He was so proud of his profession to learn my trade. These days a plumber isn’t a oblique drawing. Develop the end elevation into an 
he put his on his pipes. I use lead, wrought big ape lugging a leather bag full of sledge hammers isometric drawing 

ron, gals iron, steel, cast iron, copper I studied my trade longer than most TV repairmen How are you doing? Remember, sometimes I 
ibing, brass, block tin, petal-pink porcelain and study theirs. The Apprenticeship Branch of the have to figure out things like that with my head 

psychology But the only time my profession is Ontario Department of Labor, which gives training down a hole in the floor 
mentioned is when someone is describing how stupid in certain trades, sent me to school at the Provincial It takes five years to become a plumber in Ontario 
I an ‘The guy’s a plumber,” people say Institute of Trades. I had to take applied English, An apprentice has to go to school at the Provincial 
I’m supposed to spend my day bungling in on human relations, business law, trade theory and Institute of Trades for ten weeks in each of the first 
idies in bathtubs, forgetting my tools, busting technique, practical application and _ blueprint and second years. He goes to school two nights a 
pipe lines and standing in water up to my knees. reading. We had everything but basketball and a week the last three years. While he’s at school he 
I’m given an IQ of someone who would have trouble junior prom. gets an allowance from the Ontario Department of 
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e. Why? The customer has told him the wrong thing is broken. 


> Plumber 





On the job, at today’s scale, he makes 70 


an hour the first ' year, 94 cents an hour the 


second year. The third year he gets $1.18 an hour, 
the fourth year $1.65. At the end of the fourth year 


he takes an examination. If he passes, he spends a 
full year as a junior mechanic, at the rate set by 
trade agreement in that area. After that he gets a 
Department of Labor diploma and qualifies as a 
He makes $2 


ask 


journeyman plumber 35 an hour and 


is privileged to have people him why he forgets 
nis tools. 

Do you know why a plumber has to go back so 
often for his tools? Because a woman always tells him 


the wrong thing is broken. Her sink is choked up, 


she says. I go up with a waste auger. When I get 
there I find it’s the main drain. I have to go back 
for big drain rods. A woman doesn’t say, “My 


plumbing system is jammed.”’ She says, ““My sink 
is plugged.” 

I load my truck with nipples, pipes, elbows, 
unions, fittings, O-rings, washers, reamers, cutters, 
stocks and dies, copper tubing, blow torch, valves, 


faucets, traps and tailpieces. If I brought any more 


His job is to fix the plumbing but Allan Marks must also be .. . 





Curious kids can waste a lot of a plumber's 


time—but just try to explain that on a bil 


A plumber's 


drag 
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a handyman, baby sitter and member of the Lonely Hearts Club 











to fix 


Called a leaky faucet, the plumber 
may find he’s conscripted to mind the baby 


need a But the 


stuff I’d 


fool me 


ar. 


It’s the same with those cartoons where plun 


I ners 
n flooded cellars in water up to their knees 


Cellars flood because the people of the house never 


stand 1 


think of shutting off the water when a pipe breaks 
They look through the yellow pages of 'the phone 
Ever | 


I they 
it-off valves 


book and call half a dozen plumbers 
get at 


They build recreation rooms over 


the « 


thought of it, they couldn’t 
half of the time 


them. We have to go down like skin divers and rip 


up the floor to turn off the water. One guy out on 


my beat built a moving-picture room 


project 10n 


over his valves and galloped around at midnight 


like the hero of a horse opera trying to figure out 


what to do about it. That time we had to phone 
the city for a key to the street cut-off out on the 
lawn. 

I learned a lot of stuff during my plumbing 


course, including the history of plumbing One 
that the called a 
plumber a plumbum and I think they had some- 


I ve so often 


thing I learned was Romans 


thing. been called a bum that some- 
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By R. W. Krepps and H. L. Gold 


STRANGE BEINGS, the Owen and the Emily. 
They came in a silver globe from a place called Earth. 
They were like the trees, with five little roots at the ends of their arms and legs. 


They gave us curious things to eat 
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HEN THE silver globe came 
down from the clouds and set- 
tled to rest beside Beautiful 
Water, everyone in the world 
went to see it. 

Some people, they that lived beyond the 
rocks, did not hear of the globe for nearly 
fifty days. They were, after all, at the 
limits of the world, and Beautiful Water is 
near the centre; it is a large placid green 
pool whose surface is medicinal, because to 
contemplate it under the moons’ rays 
induces splendidly lofty thoughts. When 
word of the silver globe was brought by 
messengers to the people beyond the rocks, 
it happened very fortunately that the 
Senior was living with them. So everyone 
put aside work and followed him to Beauti 
ful Water. 

It took them sixty days to reach it. The 
Senior is the kindliest of men--of course 
that is a truism— and he did not travel at 
his top speed, because the less hardy mem- 
bers of the vast group would have died on 
the way, trying to keep up with him. The 
rocks took a dreadful toll as it was. One 
woman had three of her legs broken in a 
fall, and thousands of wounds were re- 
ceived in the thorn tract. Nevertheless, 
everyone was extremely happy, and singing 
filled the pale red air from dawn till 
moons’ rise. 

When the Senior topped the last hill and 
looked out toward Beautiful Water, he saw 
that all the other folk in the world were 
already gathered there, their orderly 
masses stretching out to cover half the 
plain. ‘The sight of the silver globe roused 
him to leap and shout with amazement. It 
was entirely new in his experience. Its 
symmetry was heart-warming, its color 
made his fore-eyes water with pleasure 
Even at this distance, to look on the silver 
globe was to experience tonic thoughts. He 
raised his arms in the air and waved the 
people behind him to push on at their best 
speed. 

The terrain being safe now, he felt it 
would not be selfish to run ahead; so he 
dropped all his legs and dashed down the 
glassy slope, reveling in the velocity. He 
had not gone at full gallop since he became 
the Senior. He was gratified to find he 
could go as fast as ever. 

I remember the first race I ever entered, 
he thought. I was the fastest man in the 
games. All my opponents were faint with 
joy when I distanced them so easily; 
they felt how fine it was to cover the 
ground that swiftly, each imagining him- 
self to be me, and we all rolled together 
afterward and thrust our arms about one 
another, hissing with delight What a 
shame it is that as Senior I cannot enter 
the races How everyone would hiss! But 
the ancient laws are wise and I must not 


even think of breaking them 


In a short time he had come to the 
fringes of the quiet throng. He stopped and 
was welcomed by the people of the world’s 
centre, whom he had not seen uu i € 
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Food was pressed on him and he was lifted 
up by two men so that as many as possible 
could see him eat. He ate for nearly half 
a day, while everyone milled about chang 
ing places and describing to those who 
were blind what gusto the Senior brought 
to his feeding. At last he could eat no 
more, and was lowered to earth. Then the 
local Juniors, most of them very old men 
with great bunches of yellowing hair be 
tween their eye-rows, began to tell him 
about the silver globe 

“It is a ship,”’ they said 

“What a strange word!’’ the Senior 
exclaimed. “‘Did the folk of the plain make 


> 


it up? There have been no new words since 
three Seniors’ time ago, but of course there 
has been nothing new to name.”’ 

**No,”’ they said, “it is what the Aumans 
call it.” 

He blinked his fore-eyes at them. What 
are the humans? he thought, but good 
manners prevented him from asking it 
aloud, because that would have suggested 
impatience with the Juniors. So he merely 
nodded and hissed a little with approba- 
tion. “‘Ship,”’ he repeated, memorizing the 
word. 

“The humans are two in number,”’ they 
went on. “They are very strange and 
lovely beings, made like the roots of thorn 
trees. Their legs are each as thick as all 
eight of ours, and very long and knobby, 


YV 
become after we ha\ 


and each human has but two. Their bodies 
are even thicker, and of bright colors, 
sometimes green as Beautiful Water and 
sometimes red and white and moon- 
colored.”’ 

Then the Senior laughed loudly You 
are inventing tales for me,”’ he said, gur- 
gling. “I have never heard finer. Who is 
the man with such an imagination? 

But then they told him quite seriously 
that they were speaking the truth, and of 
course he had to believe them, although it 
was baffling to try to picture these humans, 
realizing that it was not a tale 

‘They have two arms, somewhat smaller 
than their legs There are little closed 
tubes on the ends of each, like short heavy 
rootlets; but at the extremities of their legs 
they have no such things, only large flat 
bottomed growths shaped like stones.”’ 

Next you will tell me that they have 


only ten eyes,’ the Senior said, amazed 


And they said no, not ten, tu And the 
Senior hugged himself with astonishment 
and made o more rasn prediction 
They came from wit! the ship id 
the old Junior We were tartled 
exotic beauty At first they had heads of 
Ve t after tbr y rie re 
ind s! st iv i tr 
inte the ! ed ‘ head 


As ith natures + silt 


the Earthlings — 


“They what?”’ said the Senior Wonder 


was making him quite forget his manners 


They removed the round silver heads 


ind within them were secondary heads 


each with two eyes and lumpy pink sur 


faces topped by hair of earth color Chere 
was no hair between the eyes 

Impossible thought the Senior put 
naturally he had not lost his breeding 


enough to let him say that aloud 

When they had been out of their ship 
for about half a day, we came close enough 
to let them see us. One of them advanced 
to greet us, Dut the other put its rootlets 
over its eyes and gave a wail which, we 
have since learned, indicates fear and 
disgust 

“What is this you are telling me 
roared the Senior One fears only the 
wild waters beyond the world, and one 
has disgust for nothing but ugliness, which 
exists solely among the predatory cave 
beasts Even in them,” he added jud 
ciously I have always felt that the only 
ugliness is their inexplicable desire to eat 
people, and that if this were gone, thei 
forms would be recognized as comely and 
harmonious.”’ He went on speaking of his 
theory, while the others waited patiently 
until he had finished. Unfortunately night 
fell while he was still exploring possibilities, 
and when the moons rose everyone settled 


to the ground and fell asleep 


At dawn food was passed around Che 
people ate and then the Senior was raised 
so that his consumption could be enjoyed 
by all After this, the Juniors began to 
teach him the language of the two human 
which they had learned in the hundred and 
ten days since the alighting of the silver 


globe or ship 


They could not seem to pronounce the 
simplest words,” said the Juniors mo we 
tried to imitate their sounds ind find 
shortiy that the noises they made vere 
actually a form of speech, another i 
guage, we were delighted to absorb it 

Another language,’’ said the Senior 
nodding After the business of the fear and 
disgust nothing could amaze him further 

You need both brains to absorb tl 
language,”’ they said. He at once w ened 
his second brain, which made hin pi 
cally t omitortable ed ! 
ippiness is he wa enabled there 
plea the Ju ) I 
language 
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OUNG GARY, a nine-year-old friend of mine, slammed 
the front door and tossed his hat at the hall rack, missing 
it as usual. From the living room he heard his mother 
calling, ‘“‘Come here, dear. I have a surprise for you.” 
Gary dashed to the living-room door and stopped short to 
stare at a brand-new piece of furniture standing over by the window. 
What’s that?” he asked suspiciously. 
It’s a piano, of course, silly, and it’s all for you. You’re going to 
take lessons.”’ 
‘Piano lessons! What for?’ 
‘“‘What for? Well, because 
for boys to play the piano. If you practice hard you’ll be able to 
perform at the school concerts and when you grow up, all sorts of 
people will invite you to their parties. Who knows--someday you 
may even become a wealthy, famous musician.” 
There are a lot more details to this story but the average parent can 
supply the ending. It generally comes about a year later when an ad 


, 


because it’s time you did. It’s nice 


” 


in the local paper reads: ‘‘For sale-—piano, good as new. 

When I was teaching high school some years ago each new pupil 
was required to fill out a card stating his musical background. One 
boy summed up the experience of a good many youngsters when he 
wrote down, ‘‘Nine months violin—but it didn’t take.” 

Why do so few children taking music lessons complete their 
training? Why do so many of them never reach the point where 
they can play to their own satisfaction or anyone else’s? Are our 
youngsters really as unmusical as they seem? Do we lack good 
teachers or are we, the parents, to blame? 

Let’s take a look at Gary’s mother and father. Neither of them 
knew much about music although they had vague memories of having 
taken a few piano lessons when they were young. They did not own a 
phonograph and when their radio was on it was generally tuned to a 
a sportscast or a soap opera. Consequently, Gary 
hadn’t heard much good music. He knew what a piano looked like 
but that was about all. It came as a bit of a shock, therefore, after 
nine years of freedom, to be told that now he must give up one hour 
each day and spend it struggling with this wooden box while his 


comedy show “ 


friends played gangbusters outside the window. Gary didn’t stick 
with the piano very long. 

\ very different story took place in the home of Deems Taylor, the 
well-known radio commentator and Metropolitan Opera Quiz 
panelist. Taylor tells how he prepared his daughter for music. When 
she was only five months old he began playing phonograph records to 
her for fifteen minutes every day. Almost any kind of music was 
used that had enough tuneful melody and rhythmic swing to make an 
impression on a baby. When she was old enough to talk, folk songs 
were added to the daily program so that she might recognize the 
relation of words to music. Her record diet became more complex as 
she grew older, but at no time was she forced to listen. Little or 
nothing was said to her about what was being played. It was simply 
there for her to hear. Eventually, the girl began taking music lessons 


not at the prompting of her parents but at her own request. 

Taylor maintains that his child’s progress had nothing to do with 
the fact that she was a musician’s daughter and that what he did, any 
person can do. I believe him Taylor simply made music part of his 
child’s life—-as natural a part as reading, playing or eating. He thus 
provided the answer to a question I am asked by countless parents: 
“At what age should my child start taking music lessons?”’ The child 
should start whenever he’s ready for them. And when he is ready 
depends on you. 

The importance of environment in a child’s musical growth cannot 
be overestimated. Yet many parents ignore it and attempt to excuse 
their shortcomings by leaning on that misunderstood factor, heredity. 
They reason that if they are not musical, their child’s case is hopeless. 

I once had a boy in a high-school choir who sang rather well. One 
parents’ night, his father approached me. “I understand John is in 
the glee club,” he guffawed. ‘This is the funniest thing I’ve ever 
heard. I’ve never been able to hold a tune in my life. No one else in 
the family can either. So I guess you’re having quite a time with him. 
I’ve tried to tell him he should go in for football but he won’t listen. 
Maybe you can use your influence.” 

Coupled with this attitude is the fatalistic assumption that 
English-speaking people are by nature a musically inferior race. 
European Jews, Italians and Germans have shone so brightly in the 
music world that we assume they possess some strange, innate 
genius that can never be ours. 

James Mursell, the distinguished American professor of education, 
has exploded such ideas. Psychological tests, he says, indicate that 
a child of musically inclined parents does have some inherited 
advantages, but they also show that it is quite possible for a child of 
parents with no musical aptitude to be musical. As far as the theory 
of racial superiority is concerned, Mursell says there is nothing to 
prove that any one nation is more naturally musical than another. 

If Russians, Czechs or Italians appear to be musically bright, it is 
because of what happens in their homes. An Italian youngster may 
not know Davy Crockett or the Dragnet theme, but he can whistle 
most of the arias from the leading operas. The first sound he hears 
as a baby is the voice of his mother singing her country’s songs. If an 
infant in this country hears any music it is likely to be a spot com- 
mercial from the bedside radio. Dr. Arnold Walter, of the University 
of Toronto’s faculty of music, loves to describe his childhood in 
Central Europe. “Our family was a typical one,” he says. “Music 
was a normal part of our being together. Every one of us played an 
instrument, if not well, at least with enthusiasm, and we all sang, too. 
When friends dropped in or even when we were alone, it was natural 
for us to gather together and perform.” 

Arnold Walter was raised in an environment that Gary never knew. 
Gary’s mother failed to provide this environment because she was 
ignorant of music’s real meaning and its vital function in our lives. 
When she attempted to explain why he should practice, she dangled 
before him the usual rewards that so Continued on page 37 
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BY DR. LESLIE BELL 





Music—the kind your child 
can make for himself 

if . 
—iI1S more important 
than ever in this world of 
mechanical living 


and emotional tensions. 


Above all, 





it should be fun—but 
he needs your help 
to make it so, 


savs this famous musician 
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He feared heights but flew his egg beater to high mountaintops. 
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Agar checks adjustment of helicopter controls. 
His companies stretch from B.C. to Newfoundland. 


BY McKENZIE PORTER 


LL THROUGH the summer of 1947 Canada’s 

first helicopter snarled and flailed about the 
summits of British Columbia’s Rocky Mountains 
like a cantankerous dragonfly. Although its makers 
had not designed it to rise above forty-five hundred 
feet, it made scores of landings on precarious snow- 
capped perches at altitudes of over six thousand 
feet. In the plastic pilot’s bubble sat Carl Agar, a 
short chunky middle-aged veteran who was so 
worried that not even the droll spectacle of grizzly 
bears bolting from the engine’s racket could arouse 
his customary gap-toothed grin 

This kind of flying had never been attempted 
before and the wrinkles in Agar’s brow and the 
crow’s-feet at the corners of his eyes were deepened 
by the nervous stress. To his dismay he had dis- 
covered that when he flew slowly alongside a cliff 
or over a peak he was often gripped by acrophobia, 
a fear of heights, which had never troubled him in 
conventional RCAF fixed-wing aircraft during the 
war. Each time he was about to touch down his 
helicopter on some tiny ledge or plateau at a great 
elevation he felt the sweat bursting out in his palms 
and was seized with an impulse to close his eyes and 
freeze at the very moment his life depended on clear 
sight and co-ordinated movement. 

Yet he conquered each wave of giddiness and 
went in for more difficult landings on mountain 
peaks no man had been able to reach on foot. His 
seeming madness had purpose. Agar had resolved 
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to know everything possible about the helicopter’s 
potential in mountain terrain. He wanted to know 
how the machine behaved in the unpredictable air 
currents that bounced off canyon walls; how such 
differences of temperature and humidity as might 
be caused by a patch of snow, a grove of trees or a 
human settlement, thousands of feet below, affected 
the density of the atmosphere and the lifting 
capacity of the rotorwing. And he was determined 
to learn how it was best to land on a pinnacle, in a 
depression or under a bluff. 

His search for knowledge was not 
Eighteen months earlier at Penticton, in B. C.’s 
Okanagan Valley, Agar and two other air-force 
veterans, Barney Bent and Alf Stringer, had 
formed a little company to buy a forty-thousand- 
dollar two-seater Bell helicopter. They had figured 
there was money to be made dusting the valley’s 
fruit crops. Instead they soon found themselves on 
the brink of bankruptcy. 

Of the trio only Agar could fly the helicopter. By 
1948 he was already forty-seven years old. Every 
six months when his mandatory medical inspection 
fell due he feared the doctor would declare him 
unfit to hold his commercial pilot’s license any 


academic. 


longer. 

With money and time running out the partners 
became desperate. Then Agar had an inspiration. 
Looking up at the Rockies one day he said, “‘Let’s 
quit using the helicopter as a spraying machine and 
try it out as a pack mule.” Bent and Stringer 
pointed out that it was not believed the helicopter 
could fly safely above forty-five hundred feet, and 
that anyway their company had no experience in 
transport work. ‘“Then let’s get some,” insisted 
Agar. ‘“‘We might clean up working for big de- 
velopment companies.” 

His partners finally agreed to allow Agar to make 
practice flights. Every day that the helicopter had 
no spraying engagements—-and there were many 
Agar took it up into the forbidding coastal range 
between Penticton and Vancouver. 

Helicopters look easy to fly; Agar found they 
could be tricky. The stick, throttle and rudder bar 
of fixed-wing aircraft give a pilot the feel of his 
motor and the winds and, like a car driver, he sub- 
consciously corrects his course and speed. But the 
helicopter’s controls gave Agar no sense of feel at 
all and he found himself compelled to rely on visual 
judgments and a few instinctive reactions originat- 
ing in the seat of his pants. 

Agar had also realized that the helicopter’s 
seeming ability to move straight up and down like 
an elevator was a myth. The helicopter would 
hover over the same spot only when it was a few 
feet aloft and the rotorwing was working in the 
pressure-thickened air sandwiched between its 
blades and the ground. At other times the heli- 
copter had to move backwards, forwards or side- 
ways whether going up or coming down. 

It’s true that the helicopter provided a greater 
degree of safety than the conventional aircraft 
because if the engine cut out Agar could freewheel 
the rotorwing and float gently down. But in take- 
offs the helicopter had its critical moments just like 
conventional aircraft. If the engine cut out before 
Agar reached a height of two hundred feet the 
rotorwing would not have time to get a braking 
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grip on the air and the helicopter would fall like a 
stone. 

Take-offs at high altitudes were especially dif- 
ficult. The higher the point from which he was 
taking off, the thinner the air and the slower the 
rate of climb. At altitudes of over five thousand 
feet take-offs could be made only with plenty of 
movement. This narrow angle of climb 
the helicopter’s advantage over the 
It seemed to call for long 


forward 
diminished 
fixed-wing aircraft. 
runways high in the mountains and those would be 
too costly to build. He solved the problem in 
spectacular fashion and at great personal risk. 

Agar set down on a narrow mountain strip edging 
on a sheer two-thousand-foot drop. The ledge on 
which he landed was seventy-five hundred feet 
above sea level and in the helicopter’s efforts to get 
there the laboring of the rotorwing in the thin air 
had been excruciating. Getting onto the ledge had 
been difficult enough; getting off would be worse 
since there was hardly another foot of lift left in the 
helicopter. After a pause on the edge of the drop, 
and a battle with his vertigo, Agar made the heli- 
copter execute what he later described as ‘“‘a bump 
jump.” He gunned the éhgine fiercely, got a few 
inches of momentary lift, then rolled the helicopter 
sideways over the lip of the chasm. 

It plummeted, spinning and roaring, for several 
hundred feet before the rotorwing got a bite on 
denser air and arrested the fall. In relief Agar 
whistled through his teeth. When he came down he 
told Stringer, “It was like jumping out of a top- 
floor window of the Hotel Vancouver and hoping 
a parachute would open in time.” 

Agar’s descriptions of his early experiences in the 
Rockies are always wry. He told Grant 
McConachie, president of Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines, “I was flying in a gorge. There was a fierce 
downdraft. My gas was running out. It 
getting dark. Suddenly I felt a tap on my shoulder 
and heard a voice saying, “This is Isaac Newton 
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speaking. If you don’t want me to take over get to 
hell out of here.’ 

Though Agar ran his company deep into the red 
to buy fuel, his experiments paid off. By Christmas 
1948 Agar had become what former Minister of 
Defense Brooke Claxton described as ‘‘the world’s 
foremost authority on the operation of helicopters in 
precipitous country.”’” When trying to sell his 
services to early clients Agar would point up at the 
Rockies and say, “I have made molehills out of 
those mountains.”’ 
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In the seven years since then Agar has recovered 
his gap-toothed grin, and has transformed his com- 
pany, Okanagan Helicopters Ltd., from a losing 
one-ship crop-dusting outfit into a million-dollar 
corporation that rates as the world’s biggest com- 
mercial operator of rotorwing aircraft. 

The corporation owns a new headquarters build- 
ing and hangar at Vancouver International Airport 
and a string of branch offices and workshops reach- 
ing from Kemano and Kamloops through Ottawa 
and Montreal, to Torbay, Newfoundland. It owns 
twenty three-seater Bell helicopters worth forty 
thousand dollars each and five ten-seater Sikorskys, 
each worth a hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
dollars. It also operates four Bells and one Sikorsky 
for companies who own Please turn next page 
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machines buzzing up cliffs and down chasms with everything from motorboats to bulldozers 
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WHERE IT’S TOO TOUGH TO GO BY LAND, INDUSTRY IS NOW FLYING IN WITH AGAR 
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A Sikorsky—one of five Agar owns—flies from Where landing is impossible, passenger An Agar pilot make. a difficult landing witl 
Kemano, B.C., with cargo hung in a sling net climbs down ladder as helicopter hovers his Bell ‘copter by straddling a deep cleft 











Around the Alcan project at Kemano, the craggy mountains offer no natural air strips so Agar's men have built a series of landing platforn 
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VMiaclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





Machine-gunner Gable at large in the romantic CinemaScopic East. 


SOLDIER OF FORTUNE: Not in years has Clark 
BEST BET Gable appeared in a romantic adventure more 
enjoyable than this, although neither he nor Susan Hayward can 
be credited with a really creative performance. What counts is 
that the picture was filmed ‘‘on the spot'’ in photogenic Hong Kong, 
in brilliant deep-focus CinemaScope, and the resulting sense of 
authenticity covers up a lot of holes in the story. The plot, I'm 
afraid, defies capsule summaries 


THE CONSTANT HUSBAND: When it finally gets into high gear, 
this British comedy becomes a very pleasant excursion through the 
tangled career of an amnesia victim (Rex Harrison) who learns, to 
his horror, that he has been married seven times — and never 
divorced or widowed. 


LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME: Hollywood's biography of singer Ruth 
Etting (impersonated, none too convincingly, by Doris Day) is a lot 
more candid than you might imagine, but not enough is done to 
conjure up the atmosphere of the 1920s. James Cagney is im- 
mensely forceful in a weird role as Miss Etting’s violent gangster 
husband 


A PRIZE OF GOLD: A well-acted melodrama about the efforts of 
some unedifying Allied servicemen in occupied Berlin to steal — 
for worthy purposes — a fortune in captured Nazi loot. Richard 
Widmark, Mai Zetterling, Donald Wolfit, Nigel Patrick are among 
those involved. Rating: fair. 


UNCHAINED: An honest and stirring drama about an unusual prison 
in California without bars, walls or brutality : 


WE'RE NO ANGELS: An excessively slow, coy and whimsical comedy 
ahout three sentimental convicts (Humphrey Bogart, Peter Ustinov, 
Aldo Ray) who postpone their escape from Devil's Island while 
straightening out the business and family problems of a lovable 
old storekeeper. Some of the dialogue is clever, 


Guide to the Current Crop 


Mad About Men: Mermaid farce. Fair 
farce from Britain. Fair A Man Called Peter: Drama. Excellent 

Bad Day at Black Rock The Man From Bitter Ridge: Western. 
Good Fair 

Bedevilied: Drama. Fair The Man Who Loved Redheads: British 

The Big Tip-Off: Crime. Fair romantic comedy. Fair. 

Blackboard Jungle: Drama. Good Man Without a Star: Western. Good. 

Black Widow: Whodunit. Good Marty: Comedy-drama. Excellent 

Bridges at Toko-Ri: War. Excellent. Moonfleet: Adventure. Fair. 

Carmen Jones: Negro opera. Excellent New York Confidential: Crime. Good. 

Chance Meeting: Drama. Good The Prodigal: Semi-Biblical. Poor. 

Conquest of Space: Science fiction. Fair The Racers: Speed-track drama. Fair. 

The Country Girl: Drama. Excellent Revenge of the Creature: Merror 

Court Martial: Drama. Excellent fantasy. Fair 

Daddy Long Legs: Musical. Good Run for Cover: Western 

Day of Triumph: Drama of Saviour’ 
life and resurrection Excellent 

The Divided Heart: Drama 

Down Three Dark Streets: Crime. Good 

East of Eden: Drama. Good 

End of the Affair: Drama. Fair 

The Eternal Sea: Navy drama. Fair 

For Better, for Worse: Comedy. Good Strategic Air 


Gilmour’s 


As Long As They're Happy: Domestic 


Suspense 


Good 

The Sea Chase: Suspense. Poor. 

The 7 Little Foys: Show-business biog- 
comedy. Fair. 

Simba: African drama. Good 

Six Bridges to Cross: Crime. Good 

Smoke Signal: Western. Fair 

Strange Lady in Town: Western. Fair 

Command VistaVision 


Excellent 


Gate of Hell Japanese medieval aviation drama. Good 

drama. Excellent This Island Earth: Planet drama. Good. 
The Glass Slipper: Romance. Good Tight Spot: Suspense. Good. 
Heartbreak Ridge: War. Good Three Cases of Murder: Whodunits 


Hit the Deck: Musical. Fair Fair 

Interrupted Melody Operatic star's The Wages of Fear: Suspense. Sordid 
biographical drama Good but fascinating. 

A Life in the Balance: Suspense. Fair Wayward Wife: Italian drama. Fair 
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the machines but prefer Agar’s men to 
run them. In addition it owns a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of spare 
engines. Lately it has been adding to 
its fleet at the rate of one aircraft a 
month. It employs twenty pilots, 
twenty engineers and an administra- 
tive staff of fifteen. The special equip- 
ment and personnel of Okanagan 
Helicopters are excelled only by the 
rotorwing units in the air forces of the 
major nations and even the military 
still rely on Agar for advice 

Agar’s helicopters have become in- 
dispensable to most of the companies 
taking part in 
expansion They have enabled sur- 
veyors for aluminum, oil, mining and 
lumber projects to accomplish in a few 


Canada’s economic 


days, missions which used to involve 
months of grueling trekking through 
the wilderness. Once the blueprinting 
of new developments is completed, the 
helicopters go on to prove themselves 
as efficient in supplying remote con- 
struction sites as they were in explora- 
tion. Since Okanagan Helicopters made 
its first profit five years ago hundreds 
of pack 
mountain explorers have been killed 
off for foxmeat. Every year the com- 
pany records a dozen or so mercy mis- 
sions in which sick and injured men are 
flown from mountain tops, snowy 
wastes, ice floes, ships and lighthouses. 
Once a vigilant Okanagan pilot saved a 
train from crashing into a landslide. 
He was flying a routine patrol when he 
spotted a slide near Blue River, B.C. 
In the distance he could see an oncom- 
ing freight train. He cruised low along 
the track, found a section gang and 
dropped them a note pinpointing the 
slide. The section gang put a speeder on 
the track, raced to a telephone and had 
the train flagged down. 

The Air Transport Division of the 
United States Army seeks Agar’s 
counsel regularly. Many of the Ameri- 
can helicopter sorties flown during the 
Korean War were based on mountain- 
flight principles evolved by Agar. When 
in 1948 the RCAF wrote to the Bell 
Helicopter Company in Buffalo, N.Y., 
and asked them to recommend the best 
helicopter pilot available for writing a 
training guidebook, Bell replied: “‘Why 
he’s one of your own veterans. Haven't 
you heard of Carl Agar?’’ Since then 
Agar has trained every helicopter pilot 
for the RCAF. 

Twelve months ago Agar was in 
Dutch New Guinea advising the 
Netherlands government how to open 
up their colonial jungles with heli- 
copters. In 1950, for the best contribu- 
tion of the year to Canadian aviation, 
he was awarded the McKee Trophy, an 
annual memorial to Dalzell McKee, the 
wealthy Pittsburgh pilot who made 
the first trans-Canada flight by sea- 
plane in 1926. Last April Agar went to 
Washington to receive the American 
Helicopter Society’s award for out- 
standing commercial operations during 
1954. 

Agar’s pioneering gave Okanagan 
such a long technical lead in rotorwing 
flight that it has bought up the heli- 
copter equipment of most of its one- 
time competitors and today enjoys a 
near monopoly of the Canadian busi- 
ness. It is licensed for work anywhere 
between the Pacific and Manitoba 
Its wholly owned subsidiaries, Can- 
adian Helicopters Ltd. and United 
Helicopters Ltd., are licensed to operate 
from Manitoba to the Atlantic. Agar 
Helicopter Consultants Ltd., another 
subsidiary, draws fees for its sugges- 
tions on projected rotorwing services all 
over the world 


mules once rented out to 


The success of Okanagan dates back 
to August 1948 soon after Agar was 
satisfied with his lonely experiments 
in mountain hopping. He sold the 
Topographical Division of the B. C. 
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Department of Lands and Forests on 
the virtue of the helicopter as a survey 
aircraft. His first trip involved taking 
an expert for a close study of the 
vertical walls of a range of moun- 
tains, near the town of Hope The 
surveyor learned so much in such a 
short time that similar assignments 
flooded in from clients ranging from 
the federal government to lone pros 
pectors 

Bruce Bullock, consulting geologist 
engaged Agar for a petroleum survey 
job on the Alaska Highway, between 
Fort Nelson and Summit Lake, B.C., 
and returned amazed at its success 
Bullock compared costs with that of a 
similar operation carried out earlier 
with two geologists, three trail cutters 
three packers, a cook and twenty-seven 
mules The pack-mule survey had 
taken eight months, permitted only 
fifteen percent of expert time to be 
spent on geology, and cost sixty thou 
sand dollars. The helicopter method 
took twelve days, permitted ninety-five 
percent of the expert time to be spent 
on geology, cost ten thousand dollars 

The conclusive proof of the heli 
copter’s value as a freighter came in 
1949 when Agar flew up to a chasm, five 
air miles inland from Vancouver, every 
particle of equipment required for the 
building of the Palisades Dam by the 
Greater Vancouver Water District. The 
helicopter at that time could carry only 
three hundred and fifty pounds but it 
made up in speed what it lacked in 
strength. Agar made forty trips a day 
and more than a thousand trips alto- 
gether. All night, every night, Agar’s 
partner Alf Stringer worked as main- 
tenance engineer. Take-off was from a 
point on the north shore of Burrard 
Inlet. The landing site was so narrow 
that rocks had to be blasted to provide 
clearance for the rotorwing. 


They Shot Their Way Down 


Agar’s golden opportunity came in 
1949 when he flew an exploration team 
headed by Professor W. G. Heslop of 
the University of British Columbia to 
a remote point five hundred air miles 
north of Vancouver. From Agar’s 
helicopter Herb Skuse, one of Heslop’s 
men, literally fired the first shots of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada’s six- 
hundred-million-dollar Kitimat hydro- 
electric project. While Agar hovered 
over a small glade in which they wanted 
to land, Skuse fired soft-nosed bullets 
from a rifle to break off some small 
branches that threatened to tangle 
with the rotorwing. 

Heslop was charged with mapping 
the best route for the Alcan power lines 
destined to carry current from the 
generators at Kemano fifty miles over 
the hog’s-back ridges to Kitimat He 
completed the job in six days; he 
estimated that on foot it would have 
taken him a year. The success of the 
survey resulted in long-term contract 
between Alcan and Okanagan Heli- 
copters. It provided Okanagan with 
the security to borrow the money for 
five new helicopters. Agar began train- 
ing pilots to help him, and within the 
next five years Agar and his men moved 
one million six hundred pounds of 
freight and eighteen thousand _pas- 
sengers for Alcan alone. 

At first Agar found many Alcan 
workmen he piloted in suffered from an 
even greater fear of heights than his 
own. Total enclosure in a transparent 
cockpit bubble was one reason for it; it 
gave them a feeling of being exposed 
and unprotected. Near all the controls, 
therefore, Agar had to paint big 
“Hands Off”’ signs to discourage pas- 
sengers from grabbing them in mo- 
ments of panic and throwing the 
helicopter out of control 

After a first trip, one workman came 
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what 
you 
get 
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what 
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23 models 
145 h.p. Big “6” engine 
162 h.p. Strato-Flash V8 engine 


180 h.p. Strato-Streak V8 engine 








4 great transmissions _ 


Hundreds of color and trim coma 
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NATURALLY 
GROOMED HAIR 
ALL DAY LONG 





An oil-starved scalp makes hair dry, 
loose, hard tokeep neat. Keep hair naturally well 
groomed all day with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic — 
not greasy —not messy —but a light oil to con- 


dition the hair and to supplement natural scalp 


oils so important to good grooming. 


Vaseline 


| TRADE MARK 





Vaseline 


HAIR 
TONIC 


| 
=7 HAIR 
and joose dandruff 
grooms the haw 


sy 


‘Vaseline’ is the registered trade mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d. 











A man once walked into the blades 
of a helicopter’s rotortail and lived 


to earth speechless and rigid with fear 
His fingers had to be pried from a vise- 
like grip on the edge of his seat. Once 
a workman walked into the spinning 
rotortail of the helicopter when it was 
standing on the ground with its engine 
idling. Fortunately he survived, but 
the incident prompted Agar to ponder 
He decided that on uneven ground a 
very tall man might be decapitated by 
the whirling rotorwing and he laid down 
a drill that all passengers on approach- 
ing a helicopter; whether its engine was 
running or not, should walk with their 
hands on the backs of their calves. Asa 
gag some workmen approached heli- 
copters on their knees with their hands 
< lasped in prayer 

Often Agar had to curb the enthu- 
siasm of young engineers who de- 
notion that a helicopter’s 
powers are limitless. Agar told them 
tersely, “If I were sucker enough to 
take a whirl at all the screwball ideas 
you put forward we’d be washed up by 


ruled: ‘““‘We 


veloped the 


now.”” And to his staff he 
do not try to do anything with a heli 
copter that can be done better some 
other way 

Agar’s strong conservative streak 
has done much for the company’s 
safety record. Save for the man who 
walked into the rotortail, Okanagan 


Kitimat job without 
scratching a pilot or a passenger. 

But every flight contains an element 
of risk. Early last month two helicop- 


ters owned by Okanagan subsidiaries 


completed the 


disappeared while on routine jobs. A 
plane owned by Canadian Helicopters 
Ltd. went down while scouting a forest 
fire near Chapleau, Ont. A United Heli 
copters craft vanished in Newfound- 
land. The latter crew turned up after 
nine days in the bush but the Chapleau 
fliers were still missing at press time 
With its Kitimat 
bag, Okanagan found helicopters and 
pilots for many other jobs. The Trans- 
Mountain Oil Company 
helicopters to survey a pipe-line route 
from Edmonton to Vancouver and to 


contracts in the 


used 


Pipe 


carry supplies up to the gangs working 
in remote and rugged country. Today 
one Okanagan Bell is permanently 
employed patrolling the line at a height 
of two hundred feet while an engineer 
looks out for leaks, fouling and other 
troubles 

For the last seven years Okanagan 
has steadily increased its topographical 
ind geodetic work for both 
federal and provincial governments and 
the Canadian Army. Recently Okana- 
gan began using the scintillometer, a 


survey 


sort of flying geiger counter, to speed 
the search for uranium 

Every summer Okanagan helicopters 
re working for lumber companies and 


forestry commissions in fire control, 
rodent control and the 
sparse areas. The 
tract landed was one worth two hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year from the 
federal Department of Fisheries in 
Newfoundland 

One Bell and one Sikorsky helicopter 
are based Torbay 
Their job is to fly up salmon rivers, 
looking for obstructions in the course of 
fish bent on spawning; flying coastal 
patrols to pick up out - of - 
poachers; flying supplies to bait depots; 
transporting department officials to 
otherwise inaccessible spots; and serv- 


reseeding of 


most recent con- 


permanently at 


season 


ing as lookouts for the sealing fleets 
Okanagan charge $230 an hour for a 
Sikorsky and $100 an hour for a Bell if 
the aircraft are hired on a daily basis. 
Rates are lowered for long-term con- 
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tracts. If a Sikorsky is booked for a 
single month it costs $18,000, but if it is 
taken for a year it costs only $12,000 
a month. On a two-yearly basis it can 
be hired for $10,000 a month 

Generally speaking, the helicopter is 
still too expensive for small individual 
jobs. Recently, however, a Vancouver 
steeplejack hired a helicopter to hook a 
rope ladder to the top of a factory 
chimney He found it cheaper than 
starting at the bottom with an exten 
sion ladder and working his own way 
up. 

Agar’s interest in flight goes back to 
his boyhood. It began with hero wor 
ship of his brother Egan who joined 
the Royal Flying Corps in World War I 
and was killed in France. Carl, who 
was sixteen at the time and living with 
his family on a farm twelve miles south 
of Edmonton, remembers the gnawing 
into which all the Agars 
were pitched by Egan’s death. Just as 
painfully he recalls how his own five 
foot-six stature made it difficult to lic 


desolation 


¢ 


to the services about his age and ge 
off to France for his revenge 

All through the early Twenties Car] 
Agar dreamed of being a flyer as Egan 
was But he had to look after the 
family farm which did not pay too well 
It took him nine years to save enough 
for the expensive flying lessons 


Frozen on a Water Tower 


In 1929 he went up for the first time 
with W. R. (Wop) May, the World 
War I ace and famous bush pilot. That 
same year Agar got his private pilot’s 
license after instruction at the Edmon- 
ton Flying Club by Maurice Burbridge, 
winner of the McKee Trophy in 1932 

Agar was secretly surprised at this 
achievement. He had been afraid that 
his fear of heights would make it im- 
possible for him to fly. He remembered 
vividly going to the rescue of his small 
son who was stranded at the top of a 
water tower. The boy scampered down 
Agar froze and had to wait for 
never experienced 


alone 
assistance. But he 
the same fear in conventional aircraft 
It took the helicopter, years later, to 
bring it back. 
Burbridge thought 
natural pilot and urged him to apply 
Agar agreed, 


Agar was i 


for his commercial license 


got it and decided on a_ bush-flying 


career But the depression of the 


Thirties put private flying beyond his 


means. World War II gave him his 
opportunity In 1940, ignoring his 
family’s pleas, he enlisted in the 


RCAF as an aircraftman. Because he 
thirty-nine he was put on the 
ground staff Week after 
marched up to the orderly 
waved his commercial license under the 
commanding officer's nose. ‘‘When Carl 


was 
week he 
room and 


wants something,”’ says a friend, “‘he 


is so intense and eloquent about it that 
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crackled like 


s copter hit them 


estimated that to make crop dusting 
pay they'd have to charge two hundred 
ind fifty dollars an hour 
couldn't afford it 

Che Agar 
tangled with some high-voltage power 
lines. ‘““They crackled like rifle fire,’’ he 
“Then they melted. The heli 
copter dropped down to the next set of 


The farmers 


crisis reached when 


was 


SAVSs 


wires and they melted too. Then the 
helicopter’s skids melted and_ she 
dropped to the ground. I don’t know 


I’m 


wearing rubber-sole shoes, holding rub- 


why ilive unless it is because I was 
ber-grip controls and sitting on a rubber 
cushion.” 

Che cost of repairing the helicopter 
While waiting 
for it to be done Agar looked up at the 
mountains and got his inspiration about 
high-altitude transport Later 
Bent “Yes. But we need long- 
term contracts with big development 


And to 


That's been major policy ever 


was almost disastrous 


work 

said, 

companies I’m 
I 


then 


going get 
s1nce 

Agar flies on 
ind Stringer no longer works with 


no longer commercial 
1wOnvDs 
his hands in 


Stringer is vice- 


Agar is vice-president 


charyve ri operations 


president in charge of engineering, 
ind G. W. McPherson, a former civil- 
Se! ce economist is president The 
chairman is Douglas Dewar, the man 


who put up money for the first aircraft 


Barney Bent remains on the board of 
directors Nearly il the pilots ind 
engineers own stock in the company 

Last year Okanagan received eighty- 


x thousand dollars from 


the De part- 


ent of Defense for training , RCAF 
pilots \gar, who runs the school on 
tr t military lines, reckons it costs 
eventy-five hundred dollars to train a 
helicopter pilot who has already had 
fifteen hundred hours in conventional 
To learn the “bump jump” Agar 
ends students up to a mountain that 
looks like a huge sawn-off stalagmite 
It has a tiny flat top and its walls on 
des are vertical and unscaleabl 


‘ took the recruit on 


this final test. He would get out of the 
helicopter, sit on a rock, light up a 
cigarette, and watch the student pilot 
throwing the machine over the edge 
Chen one day he said to himself, “‘Holy 
Crow! If that guy crashed, how in heck 
would I get down After that he 
re iined at the pilot’s side throughout 
the operation 


Today Agar lives with his wife 
Anne ind their 
daughter, Dorothy 


suburb of Kerrisdale 


twenty-six-year-old 
n the V 

Their son Egan 
four and named after Agar’s 
brother s now an RCAF jet fighter 


t in Germ 


incouver 
twenty 
iny 


Frequently Agar has 


io stunts in helicopters 


been asked to 


in order to get 


the 


I pany's name into news 
s: things like delivering Christmas 
to lighthouses or landing polit 

I n their own back yard. He was 
ce even asked ot ve his picture 
ken while fishing fre helicopte 
ng er a lak | such sug 
st is he eplies tersely Don't 
vas time 
‘ Christ s Ag s inundated 
vith requests fro department stores 
nd Santa Claus on the roof In 
irning tf 1iown Ag sa littl ore 
x1 He ikes the excuse that a 
ving ght fly 7: nd cut 
vathe through the onlookin hildren 
me sta te rkKs is We t 
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When the 
Earthlings Came 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


eonarled 


ifter the landing 


ready to communicate 
the human He 
rd the lver ship 
Anticipa 
mulated hin 
brought all of 


had not 
Since 
ground 


irmed and st 


nagnihicence 
3 bod it 


was like al on dropped 


hot through | 


onstt 





ind twisted thorn 


as tall, indeed, as the Senio 


it was square, as symmetrically 


was tall, 
himself 

square as the globe was round, and of a 
hue. He saw that there was a 
square hole in one side of it, like 
The Senior hissed with 


brown 
large 
a shallow cave 
iwe 
The humans were nowhere in view 
\ll the folk of the plain now beat an 
the vicinity, and 
the people who lived beyond the rocks 


orderly retreat from 


came forward and grouped themselves 
in neat rows so that they might admire 


the ilien objects to their hearts’ con 


tent. Many of them were still bleeding 
slowly, their fibres not having knitted 
over the wounds which they had sus 
tained on the journey through the 
thorn tract and over the rocks In 
time, in a few weeks, they would be 
whole again; meanwhile their pain was 
overshadowed by their zest in seeing 


the ship 


The 


wide 


YOON the 


»s JSenior’s 


ippe ared 
flew 


humans 
banks of 
Mere description had not prepared hin 


eyes 


i= 


for the splendor of these beings. Their 
lumpy faces, crowned by thick dirt- 
colored hair, the five orifices visible in 
their heads, the artistic clumsiness of 
their heavy they moved to 
ward the waiting people, the resplen 
dence of their bodies which 
several shades and had rough, oddly 
textured skin fibers falling in irregular 
folds and bulges, all these transported 


limbs as 


were of 


the Senior with their unsymmetrical 
charm $oth of his brains working in 
concert for a year could not have 
imagined such an aggregation of 


oddities 
height 
and 


and exhilarating 
himself to full 
half own 


strangeness 
He lifted 


which 


his 


was almost their 


began to sing 


One of the humans, turning its eyes 


toward him, gave a low hoarse sound 
evidently a word which he had not 
been taught 

“Don’t scream that way, Emily,” 
said the second human. Its voice was 
even deeper and thicker than the 
other’s 

But the size of it!’’ said the first. 
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at its speech orifice with its 
I’m sorry, Owen, but I 


plucking 
rootlets. ‘“‘I 


cannot grow used to their (unknown 
word) forms. They (unknown word 
me.”’ 

The Senior realized that for some 


reason this human was not pleased by 
He stopped, and 
“Greeting, Owen 


his singing said 


courteously ind 
Emily which were, he had been told 


the terms by which these creatures were 


addressed ‘I am the Senior,”’ he said 
“We've heard of you, sir,”’ said the 
Owen. What a peculiar voice it had 


with how little hissing, and no popping 


it all: and yet it seemed friendly. ‘‘You 
know our purpose in coming to your 
planet?’ 

“T am told you are cultural mis 
sionaries,”’ said the Senior, pronouncing 


these words with some difficulty 
“That’s true We are here to teach 

you something of our world, and in turn 

| his is My 


learn what we may of yours 
wife, Emily 


Wife ih ves, person who accompa? e 
one, thought the Senior These are 
my wives,” he said indicating the 
masses of those who had come wit 


beyond the r« 
Emily. “Ower 


country 
said the 


him from the 


“Polygamy! 


they are shamelessly polygamous. Ugh! 
Unknown word 

‘I do not understand tl word 
said the Senior Polygan 

“Polygamy means having more than 
one wit said the Owen We do n 
ipprove oti 

How strange, always to t el with a 
single companion We say, the ore 
the merrier,” the Senior ur ured 
deprecatingly. The Emily « d one 
of its hoarse cries “They ire pos 
sible! The Senior, confused d 
No ve ¢ t ihen harking Da 
little, he d Your world: what do 
you ! n b you vorid 

eant the world, certainly ind there 
fore the human's phrase w bberish 

‘You live on this world, on a con 
paratively small island on a_ large 
planet studded with man similar 
islands in a rough sea We live on 


inother planet, in a distant (unknown 
word ).’ 
said the Senior, waving 


] ] 


ind popping politely He 


‘Of course 


his rear 


} feet 
did 


not pursue the subject, fearing to 
be rude You have come fron ih 
your world, to tell us of yourselve 
How beautiful of you! All the people 
within sound of his voice hissed appro\ 
ingly. Gratitude swelled in their heart 
Several women fainted with pleasure 


“Ships from our planet went on 
the Owen on their way to more 
distant worlds, have paused briefly to 


ind physi il 
ind found then 
own. We have 


analyze the atmosphers 
features of your planet 
| 


quite like those of our 
therefore been sent by our society 
to contact you, if you existed: whict 
you do - 

‘“"That is hardly an easy sentence fo 
this (unknown word) to understand 


Owen,” said the Emily 


‘I disagree. They are of astonishin 
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“*T shall never accustom 
myself to them,” it said. ‘‘Never!”’ 

“Take hold of yourself, Emily,’ said 
the Owen severely 

Now it began to speak to the 
people, while the Senior translated 
its more difficult terms; and it told 
them strange and astonishing tales to 
which they listened with much con 
Sometimes the things it 
said were impossible to understand, 
and then the folk hissed with awe; 
sometimes the tales were plainly fabri 
cated for their enjoyment, and they fell 


with surprise 


centration 


to the ground in transports of ecstasy 
This went on for some hours The 
Owen instructed them on acts they 
should perform, devices they should 
build, and as it was obviously doing 
its best to amuse them, the plain 
rippled with glee. The Emily retired 
into the globe 

When the sun was nearly to the 


horizon, the Senior took advantage of 
a pause in the human’s speech to ask 
i question which had been disturbing 
him with its implications. “Is it pos 
sible, Owen, that your wife the Emily 


is not pleased with us? I hope I am 


misinterpreting sounds and actions, 
but—’”’ remembering that the Emily’s 


first reaction had been explained as fear 
ind disgust, he halted, embarrassed for 
the Owen, apprehensive of its answer 
“Your bodies are, er, somewhat, 
ih, um, startling to her,’ said the 
Owen. “They, uh, are not quite what 
she, hmm, anticipated.’’ Its rootlets 
drummed on the desk “T mean no 
it said, “‘but your high speak 
ing voices irritate her nerves, while the, 


offense,” 


hrrumph, poppings and hissings you 
emit from time to time are, that is, 
I mean, well, are not pleasing to her.’ 

The Senior allowed his top eye-row 
to sag with sadness. ‘‘We will go away 
into the rocks,”’ he said, “‘so that we 
will not cause the Emily discomfort.” 


\ kindly sorrow rent his hearts. ‘‘We 
like you so well,”’ he said, turning away 
“Stay where you are, sir,” said the 


human loudly “This horror of my 
wife’s will pass. We are here to bring 
you culture and light, and by heaven, 
we shall do so.” It then vanished 
swiftly into the great silver globe, from 
whence its voice could be heard bellow 
ng and roaring, 
hoarse protesting cries of its comrade 

Che Senior was faced with a terrible 
problem If he 
people on the plain, the Emily would 
be caused pain and disgust 
neredible idea! but fact nonetheless 
If he went into the rocks, on the other 


hand, he would be inflicting a perhaps 


mingling with the 


remained with his 


impossible, 


eater injury on the Owen, which was 
obviously pleased and excited by the 
opportunity to speak to him and tell 
ts tales. The Senior unloosed the 


t y 
full power of both his brains upon the 
problem. So intensely did he concen- 
trate that when he had reached his 
decision, he was amazed to see that 
the sun had gone and the moons were 
high in the night sky His people 
about him, and the 
silver globe’s entrance was closed and 


slumbered ill 


still. The Senior sighed, piped a snatch 
of song to cheer himself, and fell asleep 


- "eennaih pao was eating when the 
4humans emerged next day, but the 
Senior hastily put down his meal and 
rushed to the desk. ‘“‘Owen,”’ he said, 
‘Il wish to suggest to you that the 
Emily remain in the ship, in order that 
our forms and voices do not irritate it 

Che Emily said in a choked tone that 
it would do no such cowardly thing 
‘I am a cultural missionary,’ it said 
‘Il cannot expect 

The Emily then broke off and re- 
peated the well-known throaty screech 
“Owen!” it cried “Look at that 
creature by the ship! It’s injured! 
It’s bleeding!”’ 


“Go back,”’ said the Senior sternly 
to the man who stood in the front rank, 
his two left forelegs oozing lavender 


ichor from their gashed fibres. ‘“‘You 
are annoying the human.’”’ 

““No, no,” said the Owen sharply 
‘Let me just look at those wounds.” 
It knelt by the thorn-cut man. ‘“‘Why,”’ 
it said, “that’s not too serious; we can 
fix that up all right Emily, bring 
me the medicine chest.”” The Emily 
brought from the ship a small device 
like the desk, but without a square 
hole; when the top of this was raised, 
many shining and beautiful objects 
appeared. Everyone hissed with won- 
der, and the Emily jumped slightly 
“This may hurt a bit, but you'll soon 
be as good as new,” said the Owen 
happily to the injured man 

As the Senior watched, popping 
gently, the Owen picked up a glitter- 
ing thing and broke it in two, one part 
taking the form of a straight stick 
dripping with dark red liquid. This 
liquid the human smeared on the 
wounds. The hair of the man waved 
with excruciating pain, but he stood 
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= 
fast, hissing brokenly with pleasure at 
the obvious happiness of the Owen; 
who proceeded to wind a white thing 
about each leg over the cuts. ‘That 
should heal them up nicely,”’ said the 
Owen. 

For the first time, the Senior felt 
great waves of true satisfaction beating 
out to him from the large visitor. The 
Senior is more receptive to emotion in 
others than anyone, even the most 
sensitive Junior; that is a truism, of 
course He had already sensed an 
enormous good will in this human, a 


yearning to give pleasure that turned 
the Senior quite giddy at close quarters 
Now the Owen stood there radiating 
a sweet and blessed gratification, which 
the Senior recognized as stemming from 
the things it had done for the wounded 
man He began a song of sharing 
thrill, but 
lowered his voice 


reveling in the empathic 
recollecting himself 
to a muted sizzle. He must not inflict 
anguish on the Emily 

‘“‘How did the poor fellow come by 
his hurts?” asked the Owen 

‘The journey from beyond the rocks 
is dangerous,” 
“There are thorns which you cannot 
avoid if you are in a hurry 

‘*‘Then there are 
wounds””’ asked the Owen, its two eyes 
glittering with eagerness. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said the Senior happily 
“There are probably enough wounds to 
occupy you for days and days.’ 

“Emily,”” said the Owen, its voice 
charged with an elation that was like 
sunlight on the skin of the Senior, 
“Emily, my dear, you’d better bring 
out the /arge medicine chest. Now, sir,”’ 
it continued, “‘if you will just have the 
creatu-- the people with wounds line 
up here in an orderly fashion, I shall 
do my small best to ease their suffer- 
ing.”’ It rubbed its rootlets together, 
buzzing through its teeth 

All day long the Owen did things 
which it identified to the Senior as 
“bandaging”’ and ‘“‘applying medicine”’ 
and “‘poulticing.”” Rarely if ever had 


explained the Senior 


others with 
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the Senior experienced such vicarious 
relish About midday he sent the 
Juniors scurrying out through the 
throng to explain to all, the extremi 
ties of pleasure which the Owen was 
deriving from this esoteric behavior 
The great plain vibrated to their joy 
The Emily retired, looking curiously 
green in the face 

Next morning, as more folk with 
cuts were lining up in front of the silver 
globe, a Junior came rushing up to the 
Senior at considerable speed 

“Your velocity enravishes me,”’ said 
the Senior politely 

“Thank you, sir I 
delight at your glee over my haste,’ 
said the Junior. The two of them sat 
together, pulsating gently and hissing 
for some time. Then the Junior con 
tinued. “I have sad news, sir.”’ 

The Senior’s eye-rows sagged with 
melancholy. ‘Tell me.”’ 

“The people who were bandaged and 
medicined by the human yesterday,” 
said the Junior. ‘“They have all died.” 

The Senior gave a high keening wail 
*“‘All?” 

“Every last one. In pain.”’ 

“Oh, oh, oh!’ groaned the Senior 
“Allow me to think about this.” 

“Certainly. Shall I send away those 
poulticed and 


swoon with 


who are here to be 
iodined today?”’ 

“Of course not. You have experi 
enced the rapture of the Owen in this 
matter. Would you willingly termi 
nate it?” 

“No,” said the Junior unhappily, “‘! 
suppose not.” 

**I must think,”’ said the Senior. He 
closed half his eyes and wakened his 
second brain. The Owen came out 
and began to penicillin and Merthio 
late. More people went away to perish, 
glowing with pleasure at the stranger’s 
gusto. 

The Senior could come to no con 
clusion. 


Os THE third day of treatments, 
the Owen asked him, “‘How are 
they healing, the cuts and scratches | 
have taken care of?” 

“Well,” said the guiltily, 
having known that eventually this 
would come up, and dreading it with- 
out being able to make himself tell a 
falsehood, ‘‘well, I suppose you might 


Senior 


say, as well as could be expected 
considering that everyone has died.’ 

The Emily, who was seated at the 
desk, looked up sharply “What do 
you mean?” 

‘I mean they have died 

‘The p-p-people I treated?’’ said the 


Owen faintly, pausing with a bandage 
dangling from its arm 
Yes, sir,” said the Senior. ‘There 


are many more,’ he said, brightening 
“You can poultice and daub for days 
yet.”’ 

The Emily had risen. Now it ap 
proached the Senior closely, a thing it 
had never done before. There was no 
disgust or fear in its voice, but a vast 
“You 


just so 


awe, and perhaps, a sorrow 
would all die 
could treat 


mean they 
my husband could help 
them?”’ 

“Yes,” said the Senior 

“But why 

“It gives the Owen such satisfac 
tion,’’ said the Senior logically 

The Emily digested this. Then it 
spoke, as to itself “Good heavens! 
Hundreds of the things have passed 
on, out of a sheer joy in giving satis 
faction! Hundreds more are waiting to 
d-die for him!”’ The Emily whirled on 
its companion. “Put away that chest, 
you poor fool,” it snapped. “‘Can’t you 
understand that the dear brutes are 
allergic to our medicines? That they’re 
deadly to them?’’ It shook its head 
“It sounds like insanity, but you’ve 
proved their intelligence It’s—why, 
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Owen, it’s kindness such as you and I 
never dreamt of!”’ 
“‘Kindness,”’ repeated’ the 
numbly. 
“Certainly; the 
kindly indulgence.” 
“Oh, no,”’ said the Senior modestly. 
The Emily reached out and touched 
one of his arms timidly. ‘Tell me 
why,” it said. ‘“Tell me exactly why.” 
So the Senior, glowing, told the 
humans of the felicity that everyone 
takes in giving happiness to others; a 
thing that is known to all, of course, 
but which seemed to be quite new and 
astounding to the strangers. He en 
larged on it, hissing and popping now 
and again with irrepressible delight, 
and it was fine to see the Emily shaking 
its head in amazement, unrepelled by 
the Senior now, all agog and not 
minding the sound of his voice at all 
it said at last 
wildest 


Owen 


absolute zenith of 


‘This is magnificent,” 
‘This is beyond my hopes, 
Owen The natives of this planet 
present us with the most fertile ground 
for cultural cultivation that even our 
society could wish for. With natures 
as gentle and all-loving as theirs, what 
will they become after we have given 
them some civilization? The mind 
boggles at it.” 

‘You have the 
Emily, but I see what you 
said the Owen. ‘“‘Let us begin 
them on the 
building today, and 


wrong word in 
boggles,’ 
mean,’ 
at once I will lecture 
rudiments of house 
on cultivation of the earth tomorrow 
By next week,’’ it went on, pounding 
the desk with ecstasy, “Ill be 
them the proper forms of self-govern 
Emily, Emily 


vill not have died in vain! 


teaching 


ment those martyrs 

I have a lot to make up to them 
for, said the Emily “To think I was 
disgusted by them. Well, I know what 
I can do FP, 

“‘What?’’ 

‘““‘Woman’s work,”’ it said, making the 
grimace that was called smiling. ‘“‘I'll 
ipologize in a woman’s way 

“Well, my dear,” said the 
smiling too, “‘l shan’t pry into your 
little surprises. I'll get on with man’s 
work.”” It gurgled a little and then 
began to speak of strange, 
hensible, but beautiful things to the 
Senior and to everyone else on the 


Owen, 


incompre- 


plain 


JOT LONG nightfall the 
Emily came out of the ship. Its arms 


before 


were laden with a gigantic flat piece 
of wood, on which were piled many 
large round whitish objects, exuding a 
rather disagreeable smell. 

“What are those?’’ asked the Senior 


politely, hiding his nausea with some 
difficulty 

‘They are (unknown word),” said 
the Emily “They are to eat I’ve 
baked them for your people Try one.” 

Thank you said the Senior, “‘but 
I wish my people to enjoy them first 
That is a duty of the Senior, to try 
new things after everyone else.’’ It 


had been many Seniors’ times ago since 
the | 
he remembered the ancient rule 


st new thing had been tried, but 


Che human passed among the crowd, 
handing the 
Some men broke theirs in half to share 
Others 


te entire ones, waving their arms in 


white objects around 


vith the women and children 

insport Che plain shook beneath 
the ippreciative hissing The Senior 
iid to one of the Juniors, ‘“‘How do 
they taste?”’ though not in the human 


Horrible said the Junior faintly 


But feel the jubilation of the Emily!” 
Well worth a bit of indigestion,’ 
ed the Senior raptly 

In the morning, everyone who had 


eaten the queer evil-scented food was 


dead 


The Senior had the bodies removed 


from the vicinity of the globe. He felt 
that the Emily might be discouraged 
at such a sight. 

That day several hundreds of the 
round white things were baked and 
distributed by the ecstatic Emily. The 
Senior was ill at ease as he listened 
to the tales of the Owen. He could 
not concentrate on its discourse. He 
wondered if giving pleasure to the 
humans was worth so many deaths. 
The waves of satisfaction that bathed 
him when the Emily came near con- 
vinced him that it was worth it.. He 
cast off his gloom and sang to the 
humans. The Emily beamed upon him. 

The next morning both visitors came 
out of the globe very early, before 
all the had been 
away They uttered harsh cries of 
horror. ‘“‘What has happened?’’ asked 
the Owen. 

“Nothing at all,’”’ said the Senior 
hurriedly. ‘‘A few people have died 
the night.”’ 

“Died of what 

“Well, now,” said the Senior, “‘who 
can say of what?” 

“Owen,” said the Emily sharply, 
“have you been healing them again?” 

“Of course not.’’ Its rootlets fumbled 
in its dirt-hued hair. “‘It must be your 
cookies eS 

“Cookies,” 
“1 thought the word was cookies.”’ 

The Emily began to make a curious 
sound. It sounded happy. ‘‘You have 
baked more cookies for us?’’ asked the 
Senior eagerly, anticipating its joy 

“Oh, Owen!”’ it cried “Let's get 
away from them! Let’s leave this 
island before we kill the whole crazy 
wonderful lot of them with our mis 
placed help!’ Evidently the 
were not of h ippiness 

“Oh, come, Emily,”’ said the Owen 
uneasily ‘“‘We can teach them things 
without poisoning—.”’ 

“Don’t drivel, Owen. One way or 


corpses dragged 


said the Senior, nodding 


sounds 


another we'll murder them all, the poor 
lodine and cookies and 
civilization—come on!” it 
hoarsely 

“I suppose 


sweet souls! 
screamed 


you're right,’’ said the 
Owen. Together the humans wrestled 


the desk and chairs into the ship. The 


Senior saw, with a pang of fear, the 


opening begin to close in the globe’s 
silver side. ‘“‘Wait!’’ he cried. “Do 
not leave us, Owen and Emily!”’ 

‘‘We must,”’ said the Emily, unseen, 
her voice muffled. ‘“‘We can’t go on 
killing you in droves.”’ 

“But your pleasure has been so 
great began the Senior frantically, 
and then the opening had vanished 
Numbly he watched the enormous ship 
rise with slow ease toward the sky; 
then there was a loud noise and it shot 
away over Beautiful Water and dis 
appeared. 

TTHERE have they gone?” asked 
V a Junior. 

“I do not know.”’ The Senior sizzled 
with surprise. ‘‘How could they leave 
when they were deriving such pleasure 
from helping and feeding us?” He 
thought a moment. “It must be that 
they don’t understand,”’ he said, “‘how 
great our joy was in them. When they 
have realized the truth of this, they 
will return.” 

‘They must return,” 
“T have never felt such intense em 
pathic glee in my life, in all my long 
life, as I felt when the Emily passed 
among us with her loads of cookies.’ 

‘They will think of that,’’ said the 
Senior reassuringly. ‘“They will come 
back to iodine our cuts and bake us 
cookies. Let us all settle here on the 
plain and wait for them. We will not 
leave until they return.” 

Everyone down 
tably The Junior 
crumb on the ground and ate it. ““The 
Emily would like that 
approvingly ‘I will speak of it when 
they return You will not have died 
in vain,” 


said the Junior 


squatted comilo! 


found a_ cookie 


* said the Senior 


‘Thank you,” said the Junior grate 
fully 

Everyone has been living on the 
plain for a long time The Senior is 


an old, old man now Every day he 
watches the sky for the silver globe 
The pleasure he takes in normal every- 
day things seems dull and insipid be- 
recollected 


side the ecstasy of the 


humans But he awaits the return 
of Owen and Emily with a sure con- 
fidence. The humans will come back 


a truism — 


That is, by now, 
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What’s So Dumb 
About the Plumber ? 
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clerk gives her the old smile, looks at 


the tag and says, ““That’s thirty-five 


dollars, Modom,”’ she smiles back at 
him. She never accuses him of being a 
crook. If I quote her “Thirty-five 
dollars, Modom”’ for unplugging her 
whole house, she snaps, ‘“‘What for? 
You using platinum pipe on this job?” 

What I use on the job is a lot of hours 
of my time. People never count that 
Even when I mark down the time | 
arrive and the time I leave on a service 
slip and get them to sign it, they still 
argue. 

The other day I was called to a home 
in North Toronto to stop a leak from a 
bathtub drain. When I got there, a 
jolly-looking guy in a fancy English 
vest met me at the door and said, 
‘Hope you didn’t forget your tools.” 
| made noises like a big dumb plumber 
I had to go down through the floor of 
his bathroom, move the bathtub and 
use a blow torch. At such close quarters 
I nearly barbecued my face. It took me 
two hours 

I put the time on the service slip 
| always do, for my protection and 
for the customer's I asked him to 
sign it. He signed it. As I left he said, 
‘Got all your tools?”’ and chuckled. 

He didn’t chuckle when I sent him 
the bill. He phoned me, squawking like 
a rusty valve. “Cut it out!’ he said 
“You weren’t here more than half an 
hour.” 

1 pointed out that he’d signed the 
slip showing when I'd arrived and when 
I'd left. He said, “I didn’t read it.” 

| never sign anything without read 
ing it. I don’t forget my tools, either 
lhe only one who forgot anything was 
the customer. He forgot to pay me. He 
hasn’t paid me yet 

People always figure the plumber 
overcharges them. Women say, “I 
wish my husband was a plumber.”’ | 
wish he was too. He might learn that 
plumbers don’t get back and forth to 
jobs on a broom. | have to spend time 
driving a truck that uses gas and oil 
If I drive three quarters of an hour 
through jammed traffic, put a washer 
in a tap in ten minutes, and drive 
three quarters of an hour back, the 
customer figures the price something 
like this: ‘“‘Let’s say that bum makes 
three dollars an hour, just to be 
generous. He’s been here ten minutes 
That’s fifty cents. Add a_ washer, 
twenty cents. That's seventy cents 
Let’s say a buck. That’s thirty cents 
extra for beer. If he tries to charge me 
more, he’s a crook.”’ 

My customers never figure that a 
plumber is doing anything when he’s 
driving his truck. To make sure a leak 
is really stopped, they call three or four 
plumbers, thinking they'll use the 
first one who gets there and send the 
other three back 

Last week the owner of an apartment 


building had a choked toilet He 
phoned me In the meantime, the 
tenant called another plumber. Then 
the owner played safe and called 
another one. The tenant figured they 


might as well get the thing unplugged 
good and called a fourth plumber 
When we all arrived it looked like a 
plumbers’ convention By the time 
I'd managed to park my truck, one of 
the other plumbers was inside. He was 
one the tenant had called and she 
hadn’t told him what was wrong. He 
didn’t have a toilet auger with him. He 
borrowed mine. I didn’t even get paid 
for the loan of the auger. I didn’t get 
paid for the call, either 

The world had sewers and flanged 
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Beans/are at their best when 
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the pods are smooth and 
quite slender, with a fresh, 
bright colour. Choose beans 
crisp enough to snap. 
Tender beans have only a few 


immature seeds in the pod. 








Beans are at their best 


when you season them 





with Windsor Salt 
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Yes Mother... 


Children’s ‘Viyella’ Socks 
Wash and Wash 
and Wear and Wear 
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Yes! ‘milder than mild’ 
it does n 
shampoo that 
easy to manage, vibrantlyalive! There's ‘‘magic’ 
in the proved *formula containing finely 
' emulsified egg yolk which helps restore to your 
hair the natural substances wind and sun take 
out. Professional hairdressers everywhere use 
and recommend Silhouette Oil-Egg Shampoo. 


Silhouette is so gentle 
even smart the eyes! A soap/ess 
eaves your hair softly glowing, 


*by SCHWARZKOPF OF VIENNA = 


terrerfl 





biter 
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NEW ! Also in ‘‘Cushionettes"’. Pierce 
corner with pin. Squeeze out a few 
drops for first application —a few for the 
second. Seals itself and can be kept 
Fad for next shampoo. Each: 25¢ 
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glazed-clay pipes eight inches in diame- 
ter forty-five hundred years before it 
had Christians. The Romans had lead 
pipe that still stands two hundred and 
fifty pounds of pressure. But in those 
days all the plumbing was for the rulers 
The ordinary people got along the best 
they could with sewage, garbage, rats, 
vermin, fleas, mosquitoes, polluted water 
plagues until the plumber fixed 
things up for them. They still don’t 
give him credit for anything but a lot of 
People think even that should 


and 


muscle 
be free 

As soon as they see a plumber come 
into the house a lot of women decide 
that they want the chesterfield in 
another place or a trunk 
Women save a load of garbage 
or ashes for me to haul out while I’m 
there lift so much stuff 
around houses I’m nearly bowlegged 
I don’t mind. Glad to help. I even 
mind kids. Women figure as long as I’m 
there to keep an eye on junior, they'll 
just slip down to the corner for some 
soap flakes. It isn’t the general chores 
I mind; it’s the plumbing jobs I doasa 
special favor and then get blamed for 


carried up- 


stairs. 


Some days I 


It causes some of the biggest beefs in 
the business 


Fix the Thingamajig 


When a woman gets a plumber into 
her house, she has him tighten every- 
thing that’s come the 
twenty years. “‘While you’re here, just 
tighten the nut on that pipe under the 
sink, will you?” “Just before 
you go, put your billy doo on that 
thingamajig and give it a twist.” 

She has me put the wrench on every- 
thing but her hair curlers I don’t 
mind. What I mind is when she phones 
me about the thing she asked me to 
leaks 
better send 


loose in past 


she says. 


twist as a favor and says, “It 
worse than ever You'd 
that truck back.”’ 

“‘Lady,”’ I say, “‘it money to 
drive back and forth the city 
I’ll have to charge you for a 
call.” 


‘Then why didn’t you do it right the 


costs 
across 


service 


first time’’”’ she snaps 

I did do it right the first time. I did 
the job I said I’d do and I did it right. 
As an extra favor I put my billy doo on 
and 
I can’t help it if her 
Con 


her thingamajig gave it a twist 
like she asked 
plumbing was 
federation 
Once a plumber has stepped inside a 
blamed for everything 
the electric kettle to 


All the woman of 


installed before 


house, he gets 
that leaks 
the lawn sprinkle 


the house knows is that he’s connected 


from 


some way with wate One customer 
I’ve had for years is a little old lady 
who rents rooms with plumbing that 
came in with the Egyptians. She has a, 
permanent suspicion of plumbers and | 
don’t know why I keep going back 
except that she’s pushed me around so 
much I’d miss it if she stopped. I got a 
call from her the other day. I was busy, 
but she said her cellar was flooded 
I battled Toronto’s rush-hour traffic 

Her cellar flooded all right I 
fished a tube out of a 
drain that someone had rigged up from 
All the time 


I worked, she stood on the cellar steps 


was 
piece of inner 


an old washing machine 


giving advice 

‘*You’ll need something longer than 
that. I don’t think it’s the drain at all 
Don’t you scrape that luggage on that 
shelf with the end of that thing, 
man.” She had fifty 
and told me every one 

I fought the traffic back to my shop 
The telephone ringing when I 
walked in. It was the woman 

“IT just got in,”’ I said 

“Well, you can just come right back 
here,’ she answered. ‘‘You’ve made my 
bathroom leak.”’ 


young 


ideas a minute, 


was 
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I hadn’t been in her bathroom. I! 
hadn’t been upstairs at all. I tried to 
explain this to her. She snapped, “‘No 
wonder you’re a plumber.” 

I took it easy. “‘How do you know 
there’s a leak in your bathroom?” | 
asked 

‘“‘Because water is dripping into my 
living room.” 

“Is it still dripping? 

“No, it’s stopped 
‘What stopped it?” 


‘‘How would J know? You're the 
plumber.”’ 
I went back. The water hadn’t come 


It had leaked down 
from one of her rented The 
roomer had an aquarium had 
broken and flooded the floor 


from the bathroom 
rooms 


which 


A plumbing shop divides plumbers 
into two The who can 
work fast, as long as there are no inte! 
ruptions, are put on contract work 
new buildings. The ones who can do a 
good job, no matter how many people 
are talking to them or how many times 
they have to stop what they’re doing 
are the shock troops—the repairmen 
When a man goes on a repair job he has 
to do all the things the other plumbers 
do, plus talking to women, grandfathers 


classes. ones 


and kids. But mostly women. Some 
plumbers would rather lug, cut, hold 
and brace cast-iron soil pipes than 


work while a woman talks to them 

woman told 
tried to 
of waste 


The other day, while a 
me about an uncle’s will, | 
figure out how long a 
pipe I’d need to have a quarter-inch 
per-foot grade that would pick up 
another drain three feet away 

“Milly got a thousand dollars,”’ 
“Milly, of all people! 


for him 


piece 


she 
She never 


She 


said. 
had a good word to say 
used to call him Creeping Charlie.”’ 

““Yeh?"’ I said, bringing my head up 
out of a dark hole. 

‘And what do you think he did with 
his furniture?’’ she asked 

“IT don’t know,”’ 
pipe out of 


I said, studying a 
piece of the corner of my 
eve. 

‘Left it to a niece of mine,”’ she said 
“That him. All 
she does is flounce around in toreado1 
pants all day 

“What did Milly say?’ I asked 
putting my head down the hole again 


“What did Milly say,” 


one never even met 


she snapped 


“What did J say! Milly did all right for 
herself.”’ 

I wasn’t doing all right for myself 
I’d already cut two pieces of pipe wrong 

Women like that phone me at mid 
night about a tap or a radiator valve 
that’s not doing any damage. Yet they 
let a drain choke up and pile up water 


Then they call me at 


three in the morning and stand there in 


for four days 


their pyjamas expecting me to start 
digging on the spot They squawk 
when I charge double rates Chey 
never stop to think that a man doesn’t 
get out of bed at three in the morning 
for the exercise 

Women drop everything down a 


drain—-grease, garbage, tea leaves, dia 
monds—-anything that will go through 
fhe holes fished platinum 
bracelets, diamonds, women’s lingeri« 
glass eyes, false teeth and wigs. One 
time I pulled a chunk of a beef 
Nobody knew how 


I’ve out 


roast 
out of a cellar drain 
it got there 

I’ve had pipes fall on me. I’ve had 
women water into hot lead 
while I was working with it and give 
me such a coating that I nearly became 
a permanent fixture. I’ve lifted weights 
that nearly jammed my 
ground like tent pegs 
of it. The only thing that makes me 
feel like turning in my wrenches now 
and then, is when I hear someone say 
there’s nothing to a piece of work. They 
prove it by saying, “It’s a job for a 
lumber.” 


sweep 


legs into the 
I’m used to most 
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Don’t Make Your 
Child Hate Music 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 





many assume are the reasons for study- 
ing music—fame, fortune, popularity 
and the chance to entertain others 

I suppose these are understandable 
objectives. Everyone wants fame and 
fortune, although the chances of the 
average music student achieving them 
are about one in one hundred thousand 
As far as popularity goes, the successful 
performer no doubt will be invited out a 
lot and probably become “the life of 
the party,”” as the magazine ads say 
Being the life of the party, of course, 
involves sitting in the corner and 
pounding the piano all night while your 
best girl dances with that conceited 
guy from the next block. 

This whole idea that music study 
automatically implies performing for 
others is one of the greatest fallacies 
in our approach to it It is the reason 
for the countless fears, frustrations and 
disappointments that go with music 
lessons. It is the reason why frightened 
children are pushed onto platforms to 
stumble through dreary recitals before 
bored audiences. It is the reason that 
they are forced to compete in festivals 
for a silver cup that doesn’t mean any- 
thing. And it is the reason why so 
many of them are egged on to throw 
away years of their lives in a vain 
struggle for stardom that can never be 
theirs 


We Need a Lot More Joes 


There is such a thing as making 
music for ourselves. I once knew a 
man who played the cornet—if you 
could call it playing Never had |]! 
thought such hideous sounds possible 
But Joe was the happiest performer 
I’ve ever known Each evening he 
would sneak to the attic, close the 
door at his family’s request and let go 
Few considered Joe a musician but, 
actually, he was a musician in the 
truest sense of the word. He was drawn 
to music for the same reason that the 
world’s greatest musicians have been 
drawn to it. He made music because he 
had to make music—because he found 
in it a genuine emotional outlet. And 
his satisfaction had nothing to do with 
technical proficiency nor the reaction of 
in audience. 

We need a lot more Joes today. We 
need more singing in the shower and 
more playing for fun Music is no 
longer a pleasing accomplishment for 
refined young ladies but a_ potent 
antidote for the kind of civilization we 
have created. Psychiatry has proved 
that it is often emotion rather than 
reason that governs man’s thinking and 
his actions The modern mania for 
speed, the pursuit of novelty for its own 
sake, the breakdown of family life, the 
increase of crime, the crowding of 
mental institutions—these are all ex- 
amples of what emotional instability 


can bring us Adolf Hitler rose to 
power on a calculated campaign of 
emotional appeal Any traveler to 


Europe will tell you that its effects are 
still evident among the German people 
today. The most fearsome weapon of 
Communism is not the atom bomb but 
in emotional propaganda which has 
won millions to its banner 

And what has all this got to do with 
music? Aristotle gave the answer more 
than two thousand years ago when he 
demanded that music be made a part of 
every child’s education. Music, he 
explained, knows no barriers of lan- 
guage. It goes directly to the heart and 
shapes the growth of character It 
allows man to escape from himself for a 
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Where 
ple 
Count... 


Sometimes it’s hart to choose between 
one good product and another. Especially 
if it’s a roof. 

Good industrial roofs often look alike. 
They’re made of similar materials and 
they’re applied in much the same way. 
But as with every product, there’s a best 
roof— one that sets the standard for 
the rest. 


That roof is Barrett. And more than 
anything, it’s best because of the Barrett 
people. 

The men and women who work at 
Barrett are interested in their jobs and in 
the service they can give. They work for 
Barrett because they like what they are 
doing. 

This human factor makes a difference in 
the finished product. It’s why we say 
people count. It’s why more and more 
Canadians are deciding that Barrett are 
good people to do business with. 





Quality of materials must be dependable when a roof 
is built to last 20 years or more. That’s why Plant Superintendent 
Jack Wichman “counts” to Barrett customers. Jack has watched 
over Barrett’s manufacturing for many years, has had a real 
effect on the reputation of Barrett roofs. 
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Simpsons-Sears new Kenmore Service Building at Etobicoke 
(Toronto) is a major undertaking. calls for a Built-l p Roof covering 300,000 
square feet. Checking the job here, with Thomas A. Hastie, Plant Engineer 
(left) is Barrett Inspector, Paddy Mcllroy. Paddy has many years experi 
ence with felt, pitch and gravel roofs, serves Barrett customers today as a 


qualified inspector-salesmar 





“On the firing line’? is veteran pitch-distiller Doug 


Marchant. Doug controls the “firing” of the still in Barrett's 





Toronto plant, sees that temperatures and other conditions 
meet the exacting specifications called for by Barrett's high 
quality standards 


**Between the World and the Weather Since 1854’? 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED 


* Offices in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


*Reg'd Trade Mark 
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tlhe e and to develop a sense bands have been set up for under many teachers today béating theu 
lue It helps him to understand privileged youngsters, the rate of heads against a stone wall as there are 
he oing and what he can get juvenile delinquency has shown a sharp parents 

fe drop. The saying, “‘Let a boy blow a Generally speaking, the teachers are 

A lot f peopl ire coming back to horn and he won’t blow a safe,’ has not to blame The iverage musk 
totle vay of thinking Medical real meaning instructor receives a pathetically low 
} ’ i " offed t Parents like Gary’s mother who want fee and, to make a bare living, has to 
therapeutic value are now using their youngsters to take lessons should crowd as many pupils into a week’s 

é ly in the treatment of first of all start thinking of music in schedule as possible. Thus the instruc 
ental disease. Industrial concerns are this way Probably they leave the tor develops that endless-belt system 
' ’ nto factorie nprove thinking to the child’s teacher who is 1f teaching which brings a new per 
ynditic ind service club supposed to know a lot more about sonality into the studio every half hour 
de usic a definite part of their music than they do. But leaving every The trouble with this system is that it 
Groups like the Kiwanis have thing to the teacher is a doubtful makes no allowances for variation in 
t rove tl vhere bo solution. There seem to be almost as child make-up and that it fails to deal 





ntroduce 


this famous world-travelle 
to your friends this evening 






Hiram bbe bs Md Yinthed 
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with youngsters as individuals For 
one child, a half-hour lesson is not 
enough; for another, it is too much. Nor 
can I see how a teacher who deals with 
ten or fifteen youngsters in a day can 
study their separate needs 

Perhaps I am prejudiced because as 
a boy I was lucky. One of my teachers 
was the late Leo Waizman, former staff 
arranger at CBC When I first ap 
proached him I asked how long his 
Waizman, a fine old 
teacher of the European s« hool, looked 


lessons would be 


at me reprovingly. ‘“We don’t teach by 
the clock here,’ he said “We have 
work to do and we finish it. Some days 
we spend fifteen minutes; other days 
maybe two hours It all de pends on 
you.’ 

Ideal as this arrangement was, it 
would probably not be feasible unde) 
present economic conditions, and par 
ents may be forced to put up with 
the unfortunate assembly-line teacher 
On the other hand, there is no reason 
why they should put up with the 
teacher who has sold her soul con 
pletely to that be-all and end-all, the 
conservatory examination 

The present-day conservatory systen 
consists of a series of grades, something 
like the grades in school For each 
grade a specific list of compositions 
and technical exercises is prescribed 
When a youngster is able to perforn 
these works to the satisfaction of an 
examiner, he is given a certificate and 
allowed to proceed to the next grade 
The system has certain merits. It sets 
up definite standards It offers the 
youngster an organized course of study 
a goal toward which he can work, and 
it gives him a diploma which can be 
All this 


is fine provided the certificate does not 


framed and hung on the wall 


become an end in itself. Unfortunately, 
this is so often the very thing that 
happens To acquire prestige, the 
music teacher must get results and the 
conservatory certificate has become 
the accepted proof. She is in the same 
wretched position as the high-school 
teacher who must get so many pupils 
through their matriculation—or else 
Thus we say that Miss A is a far 
better teacher than Miss B because at 
the spring examinations forty-three 
of Miss A’s pupils won first-class 
honors and only thirteen of Miss 
B’s scraped through 

Miss A is the better teacher only if 
her pupils’ musical growth and under 
standing have kept pace with their 
technical progress. How honestly can 
she answer these questions: Does the 
youngster really understand and enjoy 
the piece he is practicing? Does he 
know anything about its composer and 
why it was written? Is he allowed to 
have any say as to how the musi 
should be interpreted or is he just told 
what to do? Is he permitted to explore 


other musical works even though the 

are not on the prescribed examination 
list, or is he kept hammering at the 
same piece week after week because it 
technically 
offered any sensible reason why he 


is not perfect? Is he 


must practice scales, chords and arpeg 


gios, or is he just given metronome 
ind told to go to work? 


The bogey of technique probabl 


the chief reason why children rebel 
igainst music lessons It not that 
they are lazy: they want a reason fo 
what they ar isked to do nd the 
want to see some result M« 3 musk 
based on the scale and the chord 
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those doh-me-soh charts and having us 
sing various scales and intervals which 
he pointed out on it. None of us had 
he remotest idea why we were doing 
this and certainly none of us were 
nterested enough to ask 

When I moved on to high school 
i was compelled for five dreary years 
o memorize Latin vocabularies and 
wrestle with rules of syntax The 
general idea seemed to be that if | 
did this faithfully, | would eventually 
reach the point where I could relax in a 
cozy chair after supper with a volume of 
Caesar's Gallic Wars That day is 
further off now than it ever was. Long 
term goals are cold comfort to the 
energetic youngster who wants to get 
jown to business Even when the 
need for musical technique is explained 
to him, it is generally explained on the 
basis of distant rewards Johnny is 
told that if he practices his scales like a 
good boy. he will someday be able to 
play lots of pieces. His natural retort 
s, “I don’t want to play pieces some 
day I want to play them now.’ 

And he can play them now if we'll 
just allow him some freedom and stop 

iking technique an end in itself 
Most of us become terribly upset when 
1 youngster hits a wrong note. Wrong 
notes are a little hard to take but 
i far more important consideration is 
whether or not the child is getting any 
thing out of the music. On one occasion 
when I was adjudicating in an Ontario 
town two youngsters played a Chopin 
nocturne. The first performance was as 
technically flawless as it was devoid of 
soul. The child had been told what to 
do and she did it obediently Ihe 
second girl stumbled through the 
nocturne making all sorts of technical 
errors but, somehow, she showed that 
she knew what Chopin had to say and 
that she was trying to give expression 
to it. I gave her first prize. I’ve not 
been asked back to that town since 


‘‘He Just Won’t Work” 


On another occasion, I had _ the 
emerity to suggest that children should 
be allowed to spend part of their time 
playing by ear in order to satisfy thei 
creative urge Several teachers de 
scended on me angrily declaring that I 
vas advocating slipshod work and that 
children who took my advice would 
never pass their examinations po 
vhat? 
[he trouble with music is that there 
re so many people trying to take the 
fun out of it I’m not suggesting that 
there should be no dis« ipline in musk 
lessons, but I am suggesting that they 
be colored by a greater spirit of idven 
ure Children should be allowed to 
explore and find out more things for 
themselves Chey should be allowed 
» say What they like about what they 
discover, even if it involves turning 
thumbs down on Bach. This is a kind 


of musical growth that can take place 


even without the aid of examinations 
Maybe we're asking too much of the 
nusic teacher in view of all the work 
ind responsibilities that weigh on her 
shoulders Certainly she alone can’t 
provide the educational results we 
jemand. The bulk of the child’s mu 
cal experience takes place during the 
practice period at home and, con 
sequently, the parent’s responsibility 
becomes even more important than the 
teacher's 
How can I make Tom practice? He 
just won’t work!’ This is the theme 
song of the average parent he as 
sumption 1s that Tom is at fault; the 
truth is that the parent is shrugging off 
his responsibility “Get to the piano 
bench and practice what teacher told 
you to,”’ says Mother, “‘and don’t get 
ip until you’ve done an hour’s work.” 
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‘here are one or two things wrong here 
In the first place 
been placed on the length of time the 
child is to practice and not on what is to 


the emphasis has 


happen during the practice hour 
Children who keep calling to their 


mothers, ““Mummy, how many more 
minutes have I got left?’’ might as 
well not be practicing t all Che 
important point is that something 


should be mastered ind something 
achieved at every practice session The 
length of time involved in doing this is 
relatively unimportant It may take 
ten minutes or it may take an hour and 
i half Give the child something 
definite to do and interest him in doing 
t—-then throw the clock away 

It must be remembered that a child 
has very little idea of how to practice 
effectively. His general procedure is to 
play through only once all the work 
that has been assigned to him and then 
to announce triumphantly, “I’m all 
through now I’ve done everything! 
He does not understand that practice 
involves the isolation of difficult mu 
sical passages, an analysis of why they 
are difficult and the working out of 
methods to overcome the difficulties 
In developing this ipproach he needs 
help but he is not likely to get it fron 
the mother who simply sets him to 
work and then wanders away only to 
return when the practice hour is up 


“But,”’ wails the well-meaning pa: 
ent, “I can’t read a note of musi 
myself. What can I do?”’ 

You can do a lot You may not 


know music but you know your boy 
You can help him develop the right 
ittitude toward his musical problems 
You can show him how to concentrate 
ind how to avoid wasting time And 
f all else fails, you can at least sit 
down and listen to him. This will show 
him you are not indifferent Indif 
ference is one thing a child can’t stand 
And while you are there don’t inter 
rupt him any more than is necessary 
No one can sour a youngster on musi 
more quickly than an anxious mother 
who hovers over him, stopping him at 
every turn and unnerving him with 
endless corrections and comments 

If the parent is willing to agree that 
practice should be fun and musi 
should have meaning, there are a lot of 
other things she can do. For one thing 
she can eliminate this whole idea of 
rewards and penalties. The youngste 
who is not allowed to watch TV be 
cause he hasn’t practiced, or who is 
given candy because he has, is off on 
the wrong foot. Music must be its own 
reward. He must play because he wants 

Plaving duets with your children 
turning the practice period into a con 
cert comple te with bows and ipp! 


iM i1uSse€ 


inything that helps to make musi 
functional and meaningful is worth 
trying. There is a special opportunity 
for this in the summertime when the 
teacher is away for a holiday Many 
parents allow the piano lid to stay 
closed all July and August as though 
the love of music were something that 
vanishes in the warm weather. A more 
sensible plan is to use this period for 
that exploring I talked about The 
child should be required to spend a 
little time with the piano each day but 
should be allowed to play whatever he 
chooses. He can thumb through sin ple 
pieces, hymn books, o1 nything else 


pi 
that interests hin He will make all 


sorts of discoveries and will enjoy his 
freedom Some teachers like this ide 
ind some don’t If yours d sapproves 
don’t tell her about it 

I am probably giving the pression 
that | im not concerned about iny 


system or control in a child's practicing 
But this is not so. There will be times 
when he won't want to work and when 
+} 


lene 


firmness will be necessary. But 
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NEW SAW SETS SPEED RECORDS! 


McCulloch Super 33 power saw cuts Il-inch 
pine log in 9.3 seconds 


Just imagine how this 22-pound McCulloch power saw would 
speed up sawing for you. Nothing in its size or for its price can 
match its cutting speed! 

It cuts fast in any kind of timber —trees, logs, branches, 
beams. It cuts in any position — upside down, straight, or side- 
ways. It’s easy to use —even a boy can saw. with it 

This new Super 33 saw has remarkable features. Let your 
nearby McCulloch dealer show you how easy it cuts.-Or send 


coupon for information. McCulloch saws are priced $234 up 
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ye tween 


if he is 


long to the depths of the Dark Ages 


y and fairly. It All this 


to schedule the 


time when the 


se parents who 


lonely 


lessons only 
piano 18 the 


make sure that he has some knowledge 
of the piano keyboard first 
of all your efforts, he tires of the piano, 


ingster’s companions are out play and because 
Chis generally results in his being training 

lled y Most parents find the plans you 
between breakfast and _ school 

best. It unfair to surround a child 

th distraction I knew one boy who 
required to practice while the don’t assume 

vatched television ind in the musk 


Some children find the piano a 
instrument 
dicule their child’s errors or apologize when working 


thers. they be Here’s where 


he is through with 


orchestra comes into the picture. I’ve 
seen more than one child who had no 
use for the piano become keenly 
enthusiastic when he was allowed to 
switch to the trumpet, clarinet or 
drums 

The responsibilities of the parent who 
has an indifferent music student on his 
hands are nothing compared to those 
of the one who has to reckon with a 
genius. There is probably no more 
pathetic figure in music than the child 
prodigy If anyone needs sympathy 
and understanding, he does. Today we 
are spending so much time studying 
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ways of helping the handicapped child 
that we have neglected the brilliant 
one. The youngster who plays a Liszt 
rhapsody at the age of ten is just as 
abnormal as the one who is tone deaf 
In the case of the dull child, the last 
thing we would think of doing would 
be to emphasize his abnormality but 
when a child shows evidence of unusual 
musical gifts, he is pushed for all he is 
worth 

No one would suggest that if a 
youngster has natural talent he should 
not be allowed to develop it. But the 
path of the prodigy is perilous. Every 
child needs and deserves a full well 
rounded life. A boy or girl who is kept 
alone three or four hours a day practic 
ing and is then sent out at night to 
receive the applause of adults, may be 
leading a full life, but I doubt it 
Bach and Brahms are wonderful con 
panions but even they are poor substi 
tutes for the books, playmates and 
games that are a child’s right. Physical 
weakness and a _ maladjusted _per- 
sonality are often the price the prodigy 
has to pay for his talent 


Who Says He’s a Genius? 


The overambitious parent who drags 
his son from one recital to another 
might do well to think about this and 
isk himself whether he 
right thing But the trouble with 
overambitious parents is that they 
don’t think. Too often they turn out t« 
be people who have had no musical 


s doing the 


training themselves or who have failed 
in their own efforts to be musical stars 
And so, in an unconscious way, they 
seek in the reflected glory of the child 
compensation for their own frustration 

And that brings up another point. If 
the practice of pushing the gifted child 
s doubtful, that of forcing the less 


talented one is downright sinful. Just 
what is it that makes a parent so posi 
tive that her child is a genius when all 
reliable evidence points to the con 
trary? Sometimes it is the unguarded 
praise of overenthusiastic relatives 
Sometimes it is a triumph at a musk 
festival where the adjudicator, dizzy 
from listening to too many candidates 
has mentally flipped a coin and given 
More often it is a 
local success in some school or church 
The natural applause of the 
child’s classmates is mistaken for the 


her child the ribbon 
concert 


applause of a nation and the pursuit of 
the rainbow’s end is on 

If the parent really believes his child 
is talented, there are ways of finding 
out. There are reliable tests for musical 
aptitude which qualified psychologists 
can administer and there are ex 
perienced performers and teachers who 
can offer unbiased opinions that will 
mean something. Perhaps they will 
say that the child is gifted. If so, there 
is no need to dash recklessly to the 
nearest concert manager. If the child 
has talent now he will still have it in 
four or five years, provided that it is 
nurtured and kept alive. In the mean- 
time, there are other things for him to 
learn and experience, things essential 
for a balanced outlook on life without 
which a musical career or any other 
career cannot bring happiness 

On the other hand, the parent may 
be told that his youngster hasn’t got 
what it takes for stardom. If so, there 
is no cause for lament nor any reason 
for giving up music lessons. It is still 
possible for the child to be an amateur, 
and as anyone who has been through 
the mill will tell you, it’s the amateurs 
and not the professionals who have all 
the fun. And if parents, teachers and all 
concerned would do more to keep this 
fun in music, there would be fewer 
secondhand pianos for sale and fewer 
young Garys sneaking out the back 
door to play baseball. 
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morale by reasonably frequent promo- 
in the higher ranks, partly 
prevent any man acquiring 
the personal stature and prestige of 
peacetime commander-in-chief 

But once a man has served as Chief 
of the General Staff, where 
he go in the Canadian Army? General 
A. G. L. McNaughton went, before the 
war, to the civilian post of president 
of the National Research Council. But 
the only military job open to an ex-CGS 
is the one now held by Simonds’ pre- 
decessor, General Charles Foulkes, who 
is Chairman of the Chiefs of Staffs of 
all services. 

This 
that of 
function 


Lions Pe a) 


one from 


else can 


very different from 
CGS. The 
to represent Canada at 
the military of the 
free world, and especially of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. It calls 
a thorough professional acquaint 


Is a post 


chairman’s main 
is 


highest councils 


for 
ince with military matters, but it needs 

who a diplomat as well 
1 soldier. His best friends have never 
illed Guy Simonds a diplomat. 

As for the more advanced age of the 
new CGS, General the de 
partment says this is quite irrelevant. 
not 


i man 1S as 


Graham, 
Simonds was retired because he’s 
too old (he isn’t) but because he’d been 
nore than four years in the job. When 
Graham has had four years, he will be 
retired too. It’s a good thing, National 
Defense argues, that he will then have 
retirement age 


successors, 


reached a usual 
and that potential 
now scattered about in various district 


more 


his 


commands and headquarters jobs, will 
also be four years older. 

In the case of the Drury-Miller shift, 
the department says it hadn’t much 
choice. The Deputy Minister of Na 
tional Defense is normally, and prefer- 
ably, But it job that 
requires great executive ability, a thor 


a civilian. is a 
ough knowledge of the armed services, 
rela 
than 


a willingness to work for a 
salary, 
kind of man 
business. 

Drury filled all 
He has enough private means 
that the salary didn’t matter. He came 
out of the a brigadier, and he 
vas known already as one of the ablest 


ind 
tively 
the 


le SS 


much 
could 


small 


same get in 
private 


Bud 


nents, 


these require 


war as 
men in the government service (he was 
n External Affairs). If Drury had been 
ible to stay on there would have been 
no problem about the deputy minister 
But he was urgently needed to 
take charge family and 
inyway he had promised his wife years 


ship 


of a business, 


igo to get out of the man-killing job 
he was in, do something easier and 
maybe live longer He told the Gov 


ernment he’d have to go. 

The Government looked for a civilian 
to replace him, but simply could not 
find one qualified for the job who would 
take it. Frank Miller was chosen, not 
because he an air vice-marshal but 
because he is generally regarded as the 
“civilian-minded”’ of all the pro 
fessional servicemen in Canada. 


1S 


most 


coincidence the 


IT WAS pure that 
changes were announced right on the 
heels of the Plant incident. 

Normally it takes a week or ten days 
for a formal announcement of this kind 
“through the works’’—notifica 
entitled to hear 

ot 
and 


to go 
tion of those who are 
it in then 


press 


advance, preparation 
and 
finally the release to parliament and 


the In this case the decisions 


biographies releases, 


press. 
were made final and the process of 
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announcement begun just before AVM 


Plant made his “abolish the army” 
speech. 
Knowing that som» false inferences 


might be drawn, Defense Minister 
Ralph Campney thought briefly of 
postponing the announcement. But 
too many people knew about the 
changes already; they were the sub 


ject of much rumor and speculation; 
and : leak”’ inevitable if 


a “press 
there was any more delay 


was 


So without 
waiting for the fuss about Plant to die 
down, Campney went ahead with the 
original schedule 


Also a coine idence, though an avoid 
able one, was the fact that the annual 
“White Paper on Canada’s defense pro 
gram tabled the the 
Simonds announcement. News stories 


was day before 
on it played up the references to nuclear 
warfare, the air threat to Canada’s own 
soil and the greater emphasis on con 
this 
may have fed the army’s apprehension 


tinental defense To some extent 


that the Government had bought 
the RCAF point of view 

WHEN YOU ASK What is the 
fair-force point of view and what's the 


real difference of opinion between the 
RCAF and the army you often get 
i long woolly answer 

Army men deny the numerous re 
ports that General Simonds quit, o1 
was removed be« ius he disa reed 
with the Government about conscri; 
tion He did disagree, of course is 
most soldiers do, but neither Simonds 
nor the Government was neurotic about 
t He thought peacetime conscription 
would be a good thing for Canada, but 
she knew perfectly well he couldn't get 
t and he was quits resigned to this 

Nor - t correct they SAY that 
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Simonds couldn’t endure the Govern- 
policy of much 
money on the RCAF as on the army 


ment’s spending as 


and navy combined. This policy has 
followed all through 
term as CGS, and the estimates for 


been Simonds’ 


955-56 don’t change it much. Simonds 


didn’t object to this poli y 

His objection was more subtle, army 
men say. He and they are afraid the 
Government, and perhaps the country, 
have accepted a basic philosophy of 
military policy which they think dan 
RCAF 


many advocates in 


gerous, It isn’t exactly an 
policy, but it has 
the RCAF 

This is the Big War policy, the 
ill-or-nothing nuclear war and nothing 
else Most public statements about it 
emphasize its horror the instantane 
ous ruin of cities and even countries, 
the sudden death of thousands, the new 
threat to this continent’s home soil. 
Relatively few people notice that with 
ill its horror, this Big War is a rela 
tively comfortable conflict 

It’s fought by machinery, in the 
main Guided detected 
by radar, if at all, and brought down 
by ground-to-air homing rockets. The 
people fighting the war are in no dis 
Either they are carrying on 
in twentieth-century mechanized style, 


missiles are 


comfort 
machines and electric 
heated 

“vaporized” in 


washing 
centrally 
or else they are dead 


with 
stoves in quarters, 
i hydrogen blast. 

Army men suggest that there is a 
middle situation which is in danger of 
being overlooked. There are still cir- 
cumstances, and parts of the world, 
where wars are carried on in the old 
primitive style where men have to 
sleep in the mud, take cover behind 
attack other with 
machine guns and hand grenades. It 
is. not inconceivable that the big nuclear 
bomb will never be dropped, that no 
situation that would justify its use will 
ever be allowed to arise. Then the, 
nations prepared for nothing but push 


trees, and each 


button war might stand forever beside 
their H-bombs and their guided mis- 
siles while international Communism 
won the world bit by bit in a series 
of little 
periphery 

The army is all too keenly aware 
a Big War would 
actually be more comfortable to fight 
than a Little War, it is certainly a more 
comfortable war for which to prepare 
The Big War is good politics Not 
properly ind 


Wars on in ever-narrowing 


that, whether or not 


only can people be 
honestly their own skins, 
but they are not asked to do any 


thing really unpleasant to make ready 


scared for 


Pre parations for a Big War need only 
money (nobody seems to mind paying 
taxes any more ind lots of scientific 
research and jet aircraft and other such 
painless assets 


Little War, the 


irmy’s war, is just the opposite very 


Preparation for the 
unpalatable indeed. On the one hand 
people are much less alarmed by it; 
on the other, the things they must do 
ire vastly more unpleasant. They must 
find a lot of young men who don’t want 
to be soldiers and somehow induce them 
to be soldiers anyway~ to sleep in the 
nud, to eat lightly ind badly 


obsolete skills like shooting it a target 


to learn 


with a small weapon 
But if that sort of 
neglected and only the painless 


if ns for the Big War 


preparation s 


prepa 


pursued tne 


s afraid we might lose the war 
ecemea! 

Chat s the sort of thing General 

iv Simonds used to kee} before the 

eves of his civilian superiors. The army 


suspects that maybe the civilians didn’t 


like it much. But as one young officer 


remarked, “If you have to be a yes 
man to succeed in this business, what 
am | doing here?” 
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them. Their jobs and their homes were 
drab and they 
qualities nor the personality to rise 
above the dull uniformity of life in 
crowded London. And, after all, the 
dress of the male in modern society is 


possessed neither the 


consistently unadventurous. 

At any rate the cult caught on and 
spread to other parts of England And 
In fact it spread 
species and we 


still the people smiled 
to the female of the 
began to hear of Teddy girls as well 

But unfortunately the new Ed 
wardians were not content with walk 
ing in the streets in the evening, earning 
the amused glances of the crowds. They 
began to form gangs and would meet 
in a body at this or that dance hall 
Fights broke out, espec ially when they 
ran into young ex-servicemen who took 
a low view of their pompadoured 
juniors. 

From that to raiding genuine youth 
clubs was an inevitable step. The po 
lice courts began to see them, although 
the magistrates contented themselves 
with telling the youths to go home and 
stop making fools of themselves 


Like Frightened Animals 


Then one night in Camden Town it 
Four 
Teddy boys surrounded a young wait 
With about as much delicacy as 
a chimpanzee would show in the mating 


happened as it was bound to do 
ress. 


season, they began to force their atten 
tions upon her. 

Out for his evening 
elderly Cypriote and his wife. 
a man of fine character, with a heart 
that was more chivalrous than strong 
He intervened and told the boys to 
stop molesting the girl Whereupon 
one of the Teddy boys hit him on the 
forehead. The old man fell like a log 
and did not rise. The Teddy boy had 
a knuckle-duster on his hand—and the 


walk was an 
He was 


old man was dead. 

One of the boys shouted in horror 
“What in hell 
Then they ran like frightened animals 

Slowly, 
began their enquiries and in the pro 


made you do that 
methodically, the police 


cess undoubtedly made a useful survey 
of the Teddy-boy 
area. The next day the four boys, with 
their parents 


population in that 


wisely gave themselves 


up to the police They have been 


remanded in custody and I can carry 
the story no further. 

I doubt that it will be considered 
a hanging matter even if the blow is 
found to be the cause of death, for the 
reason that the boy responsible did not 
premeditate nor intend to kill. He was 
simply playing the role of the tough 
Teddy boy Nevertheless he will not 
see the green of the grass nor walk the 
streets of London for many a long year 
But the woman husband he 
killed will live out her time a lonely 
memory and grief 


whose 


creature with only 
as her companions. 
I wish it were possible to state that 
this foul affair was an isolated incident 
but that would not be true Before 
me is a copy of this morning’s Daily 
Express. And one of the news items 
deals with a case of violence by Teddy 
bovs in the regency town of Bath 
Bath of all places! It is the 
most sedate and decorous place in all 
Wandering about its cres- 
the splendor of 


England 
cents and gazing at 
its houses one would not be surprised 
if the portly Prince Regent, himself, 
appeared in his coach. 

But yesterday a Teddy boy was 
jailed there for six months for assault 
Three other boys were placed under 
for one year they must 
They 


a curfew order 
be in their homes by 9 p.m 
were also fined varying sums up to 

t 
© 


twenty pounds which should dispose of 
their po ket money for a while [wo 
of them, sixteen and seventeen respec 


tively, were given additional fines for 


having knuckle-dusters in their pos 
session 
I commend the Bath magistrates for 


inflicting a punishment on them which 
with the curfew order, includes ridicule 
with the curbing of their liberty. When 
these posturing young idiots become 
nothing more than a rather tasteless 
joke then their swollen 
begin to decline 
Inevitably the magistrates and other 


vanity may 


men in position of authority are trying 
to find the source of this curious mani- 
festation of vanity-sodden youth. Mr 
Basil Henriques, who sits as magistrate 
and chairman of the East London 
Juvenile Court, attributes it to the 
parents 

He admits that there is no one cause 
for a child going off the rails. Rather 
it is a combination of influences. On 
the other hand he places the primary 
source of the trouble with the parents 
Where there is a low mentality in the 
parents then a boy must have remark 
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able qualities to rise above the level 
set by his elders. The son of happy 
parents seldom goes wrong. Such wis- 
dom may not have the depth of Solo- 


mon’s but there is obviously a basis of 


truth in it. 

To me, however, there are other and 
more potent causes than home environ- 
ment. I believe that films are the most 
potent influence of all. 

For example, an American picture 
called The Wild One arrived here a few 
months ago. It starred that admirable 


actor Marlon Brando as the head of 


a motorcycle gang of youths who raided 
small towns, picking up the girls, roar- 
ing into the saloons, and making war 
igainst other motorcycle gangs. I 
detest censorship and thought the 
British censor was foolish not to let 
us see it. The great American experi- 
ment is always before us and we like 
to see it in all its manifestations. 

By a curious chance, however, I saw 
he film in Berlin. It had been dubbed 
into German with such skill that it 
seemed that Brando was actually speak - 
ing: there was not the slightest dis 
parity between the sound and the 
moving of the lips. And how did the 
Germans take this pictorial demon- 
stration of life in America? They 
howled with laughter —jeering, derisive 
laughter. Perhaps it brought back 
memories of the Hitler youth move- 
ment. But I think not; what they were 
laughing at was this cruel, imbecile 
picture of American life. 

It is true that in Hollywood films 
of violence the bad man usually comes 
to a sticky end, but is it any wonder 
that juvenile crime in the U. S. is 
growing at a terrible pace? Nor can 
we doubt that the films have played 
their part in producing the Teddy-boy 
movement in Britain. 

I hate the death penalty and have 
twice in parliament helped to lead the 
movement to abolish it. I assure you 
that it is not out of sympathy for the 
murderer but for society which stoops 
to the level of inflicting violent death 
in the name of the law. But since 
hanging is still the law I must confess 
that I shed no tears when a Teddy 
boy in Clapham and another in a 
different part of London were executed 
for gang murders. The only pity is 
that the gallows may glamorize them 
in the eyes of those who wear the livery 
of their crazy cult 

Fortunately, there is a partial 
remedy. The Teddy boy eventually 
comes under conscription and you can 
just see a British sergeant-major lick- 
ing his lips as he sees the arrival of 
the youth with the black pompadour 
who has probably been spending a 
pound a week on his hair. 

It is not easy to write on this subject 
with a detached mind, but we wh« 
constitute ourselves the judges of our 
juniors should search deep for the 
causes that have produced this curious 
manifestation. Undoubtedly the com- 
bination of inferiority complex and 
unsatisfied vanity, plus drab surround- 
ings and limited hopes of advancement, 
must have a lot to do with it. Nor can 
we deny the false values of many crime 

films and the adulation of stars who 
would never have been heard of except 
for the microphone, the make-up ex- 
pert and the publicity machine 

This Teddy-boy insanity will pass 
but not until there has been some 
dreadful happening which will shock 
not only the adults but the young 
people themselves into a sense of shame 
I am sorry to write such a London 
Letter as this but perhaps it may 
constitute a warning beyond these 
islands that even though youth be 
impatient of discipline and contemp 
tuous of the wisdom of the years, it 
can be corrupted by its own hungry 
vanity and its inexperience of life. 
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commission who investigated rate-set 
ting methods last year, said virtually 
the same thing in his report of last 


February, adding, ‘Prospects for the 


near future do not appear hopeful.”’ 
According to the experts, both inside 


and outside the railway industry, there 


is no deep economic mystery as to what 
has gone wrong. 

“We are trying to maintain a govern- 
ment-regulated system of paying for 
railway services that have become 
obsolete,”’ says J # McDougall, 
Queen’s University professor of com 
merce, an authority on transportation 
“It is a system that was designed for 
the monopoly era of railroading when 
railways had no competition in the 
land-transport ‘business. But now the 
railways have competition —trucks, oil 
pipelines and airlines—-and the freight 
rate structure that worked fine during 
monopoly days has been knocked com 
pletely haywire by the appearance of 
competition.” 

It isn’t that the railways are in 
herently incapable of meeting competi 
tion. Because of basic engineering 
principles, railways provide the cheapest 
method by far of moving large ship 
ments of freight on land. But because 
of what they consider to be a strange 
and illogical structure of preferential 
freight rates, the railways claim that 
they are prevented from putting their 
great engineering advantage into full 
use. They say that a _ paradoxical 
situation has developed in’ which 
trucks, with operating costs five times 
as high, are finding it possible to cut 
seriously into railway freight business. 


Railroads’ Joy: the Boxcar 


Railway passenger business has 
always been a losing proposition in 
Canada where a_ tremendous track 
mileage is necessary to serve a small 
population. The railways make a profit 
on a few busy inter-city passenger runs 
like Toronto to Montreal and Montreal 
to Ottawa, but on the whole they get 
almost ten times as much revenue from 
freight. From a cold dollars-and-cents 
viewpoint, their pride and joy is not 
the luxurious streamliner, but the 
homely battered boxcar. 

The railways win or lose on freight 
And for more than a hundred years, 
railway freight rates in Canada have 
been under some form of government 
control and not under the control of the 
railways that provide the service. 

The government has been in the rail 
way business since 1851 when it ruled 
that freight rates must be subject to 
the approval of the governor-in-council 
In 1888 parliament established a railway 
committee to supervise rate setting 
In 1904 parliament handed over direct 
control to a Board of Railway Com 
missioners. In 1938 the board was 
given authority over other forms of 
transportation and its name changed to 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 

The board’s main responsibility is 
the setting of maximum rates. It also 
controls other features of railway opera 
tion, including the location of new lines 
and the abandonment of old ones, con- 
struction standards and service. Rail 
ways or shippers can appeal rulings of 
the board to the Supreme Court of 
Canada or to the cabinet, and the 
cabinet has the authority to reject the 
board’s rulings at any time. So the 
board is an instrument of government 
policy, although in practice the govern 
ment rarely interferes with it. 

There were two reasons for this 
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“The railways aren’t going broke,” say 
truckers. They’ve just inherited debts 


that decides whether : 


dollar to highway 

Trucks began competing with rail 
ways for the cream of Canadian freight 
traffic in the 1930s. During World War 


' , must subsidize everything else and also 
inada’s railway 
In order to recover cost 
and profit from this twenty-five-percent 
segment of their freight 


ind pulpwood to assist 


in spite of the fact that average big expansion of trucking competition. 


actured products. is one-and-a-half cents ¢ 
granted but the railways, after making 
artificial system of paying for railway 
CNR vice-president going into the red again 
lines seniaiaeall Gemmeadl tins 3. ae The CNR’s losses climbed to 
dhe it needed a monopoly 
desperate attempt to make the 
show some kind of profit, 
paper, the huge government-held por 
tion of its debt was converted to pre 
ferred stock to ease the interest burden. 


situation to keep it functioning because 


very high rates, is, of course, extremely 


petition has arrived.”’ 
Although pipelines and airlines are 
this was about 


the only serious ment’s generosity, 


freight-hauling competition facing rail half what its previous annual interest 
3 yet is from trucks. 
a ton-mile against recapitalization 
’ cent and a half 
ways have had to charge well over five 
a modest surplus of one hundred 
percent of freight which pays the 
everything else. 
surplus this time of two hundred and 
forty-four thousand. 


transportation, profits compared 
cheaper freight rate. 
least CNR was breaking even 
another slump 
1954 and the CNR’s deficit o 


Railway economists argue that : 


a ton-mile, instead of five. 
The railways claim that truck gasoline 


paying the truckers’ true share cf high- 


They also point out that The Commissioners Said No 
means of making 


ir own land holdings saleable CPR’s earnings meanwhile were also 


routes between 
contrast, the railways claim that they 
provide their own right-of-way 
and, as ““common carriers” by law, they 
required to handle any traffic that 
wants to use railway services. 
truckers, of course, don’t accept these 
They say they more than 
for the value they derive from 
Whatever the facts, 
annual figures of the Dominion Bureau 
Statistics show 
twenty-one cents out of every expense 


in instrument for nation build 
cent return on its one-billion-two-hun 


in which the rate charged has dred-million-dollar investment 
return on investment was down to 2.15 
The CPR pointed out before 


costs them $37:50 to do it. sioners that it had to pay 6.5 percent in 


approximately the same public highways. 
a ton of silk from Hali 
fax back to Saskate hewan 


iob they would charge 


asked for another rate increase based 
on a system that would yield it five 
a year on its capital 


eet competition with ships using the 
ment. The board refused, arguing that 


while truckers contribute 


tted to charge a compar itively lower 





‘anada to the Pacific 


certain shipments going from 


; farther to Vancouver for 


cost of rail transporta 
is one-and-a-half cents 
One of the first preferen 


grain which moves for about half 


réferential freight rates and today, as 
these products move for 
nine tenths of a 
less than two thirds 


economists claim 


is carried at below cost, : 














was so great they couldn’t be tied to ; 
set formula. The trouble the trucks ar 
causing the railways is far out of pro 
portion to the amount of business 
they’re taking away. “Actually 
trucks are carrying less than ten per 
cent of combined road-rail freight 
traffic,”’ says W. G. Scott, economist 
for the Railway Association of Canada 
“But it’s the best-paying freight, and 
for that ten percent of the work they 
are pocketing twenty-five percent of 
the nation’s land freight revenues.” 

Since railways have to be kept 
running to haul the nation’s basic con 
modities, what they lose in revenue to 
trucks has to be made up by the rail 
ways somewhere else. This means 
that, although the individual shippe: 
may get lower freight rate by switching 
to trucks, shippers as a class are paying 
more, railway spokesmen insist. Befor« 
a recent commission on transportation, 
CNR vice-president Fairweather esti 
mated the total cost to the Canadian 
economy at one hundred and fifty 
million dollars a year. 

[he truckers are ready with replies 
to these arguments too. They say that 
the railroads are not as hard up as they 
try to show with their statistics. And 
second they say any economic set 
backs the railways have suffered in 
recent vears have been due to factors 
other than truck competition 

"The railways aren’t going broke 
argues John Magee, secretary of the 
Canadian Trucking Associations. “The 
CNR makes a profit every year on its 
actual railway operations But they 
usually report a deficit because the 
profit isn’t sufficient to pay the interest 


charges on their debt. The point is, 
though, that the debt shouldn’t be 
there It is composed mostly of debts 


that failing railways brought with them 
into the CNR when CNR was formed 
in 1923. In any normal business those 
debts would have been written down 
through bankruptcy proceedings, but 
the government at the time wouldn't 
permit bankruptcy, so the debts are 
still on the books.”’ 

Magee also charges that the CPR 
uses a misleading system when it ex 
presses its earnings as a two or three 
percent return on its investment in 
railway property. He said much of 
what CPR calls its “railway invest 
ment’’ consists of old properties—-‘‘a 
legacy of past glories and past mis 
takes’’—that are no longer profitable 
and shouldn’t be considered in deter 
mining railway profits. ‘The fair thing 
is to express earnings as the percentage 
of gross receipts left after operating 
expenses are paid,” he says. “When 
you do this, the railways make a profit 
of seven or eight percent on their gross 
income, which isn’t too bad. It’s 
better than the trucking industry can 
do. Our net is under five percent of 
gross income,” 

And Magee insists the railways are 
blaming trucks for declining freight 
revenues that have other causes. He 
produces the railways’ own statistics to 
show that, currently, the railways are 
suffering from a slowdown in the move- 
ment of iron and steel products (sheet, 
bars, pipes etc.), a class of freight 
notorious for its fluctuations “The 
drop in manufactured products now 
being carried by the railways is largely 
in steel,”’ Magee says. “And this is a 
product trucks rarely carry, so they 
can’t blame us for that.”’ 

Magee also argues that the railways’ 
complaint that they are shackled by 
government regulations and not free to 
compete on equal terms with trucks is a 
myth. “They are free to slash rates 
wherever competition demands, and 
they are doing it all over Canada,”’ he 
says. ‘Trucks are competing not on 
the basis of rates, anyway, but with 
better service. Over seventy percent of 
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It will also remind you that wherever you drive, 
one of the 38,000 Atlas dealers in Canada and the 
U.S. is nearby ready with dependable Atlas 
products and service. He'll honor the famous 1955 -OHIO_ | 
Guarantees on Atlas tires and batteries. Remember, 6 Sa a 
too: Atlas dealers are specifically trained to give 
top quality service on all types of tubeless tires. 
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Sailings from Montreal and Quebec 


EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 
July 19, Aug. 9, Aug. 30, Sept. 20, 
Oct. 11, Nov. 1, Nov. 22 
EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
Aug. 2, Aug. 23, Sept. 13, Oct 4, 
Oct. 25, Nov. 15 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA 
July 25, Aug. 15, Sept. 5, Sept. 26, 
"Dec. 5 


duebe nly 






















Sail the Summer 
Cruise Route to Europe... 
via White Empress! 
a thousand miles of the 
sheltered St. 
rence...a thousand miles 


Enjoy 
scenic, Law- 


less open sea! 













The new EMPRESS OF BRITAIN a 


entering service in 1956. 
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our shippers say they use trucks be- 
ot quicker, better, door-to door 
service, and not to get lower freight 


cause 


rates.” 

As evidence that railways are free 
to compete unshackled with trucks, 
Magee points to the big slash in freight 
rates that railways made last fall for 
goods moving on the Montreal-Toronto 
run. The rate cuts, only for commodi 


ties that were being hauled by truck, 


ranged from eleven to fifty-five per 
cent But in spite of this, railway 
spokesmen point out they are not free 


to put in lower rates everywhere that 
local competitive situations warrant It. 
The reason is that rate cuts in one area 
can always be challenged by shippers in 
other parts of the country and if the 
Transport Commissioners 
“unfair dis 


Board of 
decides that it 
crimination,” the 
all shippers so affected get the benefit 
of the For example, truck 
competition might demand a cut in rail 
freight rates on sugar beets moving to 
southern Ontario refineries and the cut 
might allow Ontario sugar to reach 
Manitoba and sell more cheaply there 
than sugar from Alberta refineries. The 
Alberta refineries, if they could prove 
“unfair discrimination,’’ would be en- 
titled to the although 
there might be no truck competition 
there at all. Because of situations like 
this the railways sometimes find that a 
rate cut on one made 
general across the country. 


amounts to 
board can order that 


same rate. 


same cut rate, 


route has to be 


But even their competitors agree on 
railways aren’t 
and their 


one or two things: the 
as well off 
well-being is 
Chief 
Columbia, 
demands last winter 


as they used to be 


closely tied to rates. 
Justice Gordon Sloan of British 
when arbitrating union 
put the blame for 
economic plight on low 
grain rates A month or two after 
Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, 


investigated the trucking 
“Our railways 


the railways’ 


Sloan’s report, 
who recently 
and railway dispute, said 
are in a very adverse financial condi 
The most striking development 
in the trans 
growth in 
size, efficiency and prosperity of the 
trucking industry, on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, the great 


tion 
during the last few years 


portation industry) is the 


deteriora- 
tion to be seen in the financial position 
of the railways.”’ 
Where are the 
that the national 


solution? 


granted 
interest calls for a 


solutions 


The railways are already fighting 


back strongly with improved services 
ind operating economies whe rever they 
can implement then 

[T'wo years ago Canadian railroads 


were about one quarter dieselized: to 


day dieselization of locomotives is more 
than half completed 
few years the 


and in another 
ymantic old iron 
clouds of 


Operat 


horse’’ with its picturesgq ue 


steam will be a nuseun 
or die sels ire 


plece 


ibout half those 
Diesels req 


only two hours of servicing out of each 


ing costs 
— 


of stea locomotives uire 


locomotives need 


twenty-four stean 


eight hours. Freight diesels can haul 
ibout fifteen more cars per train than 
steam engines and thev have speeded 
freight schedules between eastern Ca 


ada ind the Pacific coast b ibout 
twenty-four hours 
One serious drawback to the use 
diesels n Canada was that or ginally 
they couldn't produce the he iting re 
quired for passenger trains in Canadian 


yinter weather Electrical he iting 


units on diesel locomotives have over 


this problem and now Canadian 
railroads are | 


ilso dieselizing their main 


come 


passenger runs 
diesels CNR and ( PR 
fifteen hours off the 

Montreal-Vancouver 
put their sleek new long 
much 


By using 
clipped up to 
three-to four-day 
run when they 


planned and ballyhooed pas 
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senger streamliners into transcontine 
tal service last April. Besides fast 
service, the new transcontinental tra 
introduce many swank and luxurio 
innovations as CN and CP go all 

a battle to recover some of the tra 
business th 


in 
continental 
has been shifting to airlines. The ne 
trains boast cocktail bars, wall mur 

flick a switch, fam 
size bedrooms and snack bars 

cheaper meal service. CPR’s glear 

silver and red ‘“‘Canadian”’ 
deck lounge cars with the 
sight-seeing dome of glare-proof gla 
All told, the two railways have fork« 
out close to one hundred million dolla 
to put the streamliners into servi 
and it looks like the gamble is going 

pay off, for within a few weeks of tl 
new passenger trau 


passenger 


music at the 


has doub 


top deck 


maiden runs the 
were booked up heavily with resery 
tions into late summer, in the bigges 
upsurge in transcontinental passenge 
business since the war. Railway official 
have no delusions about the strean 
liners being a cure-all for their economi 
ills. They expect to keep right on losin 
money on passenger service. But the 
are forced to provide passenger trair 


anyway, so the more passengers the 
can attract the less they will lose on tl 


deal 


‘Find My Steel Pipe”’ 


In several of the country’s mair 
freight yards there is now two-wa 


radio communication be 


yardmaster and his switch 


short-wave 
tween the 
ing locomotives, which speeds up yard 


switching and the assembling of freigh 


trains. On many busy freight route 
teletype circuits, tape recorders and 


automatically sorted punch cards pro 
that will 
a particular car or shipment i 


vide a car 
locate 
a few minutes. 


tracing system 


Until a few years ag 


freight cars would sometimes be “‘lost’ 
much to the 
ance of shippers who might be 
for what the car carried. Recently ar 
irate dealer in Windsor called the CP 
freight office there “Get 


steel pipe,” he said 


for days at a time, annoy 


waiting 


tracing my 
I need 
tomorrow 


carload of 
it and I want to know by 
where it is.”” He was asked to hold the 
line, and in three 
“Your pipe just left the St. Luc yard 
in Montreal forty 
to-the-n reports like 
tight scheduling permit n 


minutes he was told 
minutes ago | | 
inute this ar 
lanutfacture! 
to keep supplies flowing in and elin 
nates the cost of warehouse stoxc kpiling 

In western Canada CPR provides 


co-ordinated truck and rail service 


using trucks on short hauls where the 
are che iper ind faster, or as feede 
service to rail shipping points 

But these developments thoug 
helping out, do not get to the root 


the railwavs’ finan troubles—-the 
freight rate structure in which cost 
virtually ignored in rate setting 

One suggested solution has been tha 


the CNR and CPR be 


mate so that present 


forced to amalg 


duplication 





railway service is eliminated Phe 
have been forced for manv vears 
combine certain operations for the s 
of economy the pooling of passeng 
trains for example-——but anad 
governments have ilways oppose 
complete in ilgamation Che gover! 
ment has always felt that a competit 
privately owned railway is essentia 


maintain efficiency in the governmer 
owned CNR and to serve as a fre¢é 

“yardstick”’ for 
tion of rates and regulations 


enterprise determi 
Another suggestion is that the CNI 

at least should 

its way 


not be expec ted to p 
It started in 1923 as a hodge 
railways that had becon 
bankrupt, in fact if not in law, bu 
since 


podge ot 


these railways were essential 
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: regions and industries they served, public should be entitled to choose the isking for more regulation of trucks they call igreed charges,’’ the rail 
: government couldn’ t let them stop type of transportation that best fits What we would like to see is a lighten ways may soon get a large measure of 
erating. Every once in a while to each individual’s needs.” ing of regulations on railways that the freedom they seek. The question of 
= s day the CNR gets another non- Should trucks be restricted to short would allow us to compete with trucks agreed charges was debated at great 
H ying rail line tossed into its lap. In haul work? Or, if not this, should trucks on the basis of true costs.” length before the one-man Turgect 
19 it inherited seven hundred miles of be brought under regulations of the In other words, what the railways royal commission last fal 
4 n-down, narrow -gauge railroad in Board of Transport Commissioners and want is more freedom An agreed charge is a contract be 
§ ewfoundland which had had a long their rates forcibly adjusted so that A main complaint of railways is that tween a railway and a firm, in which the 
3 story of losses and indebtedness. In trucks and railways could compete on in many cases they cannot now change railway agrees to haul the firm's prod 
50 it was forced by act of parliament an equal basis? “Over-regulation will rates or schedules to meet truck con uct at a lower freight rate in returt 
» take over the one-hundred-and- not cure a situation that is the outcome petition without first applying to the for a commitment from the firm that it 
irteen - mile Temiscouata Railway of too much regulation already,” board and waiting months for approval will ship a specified and usually fairl, 
vhich runs from Riviere du Loup, Donald Gordon says. And his CPR Often, by then, the trucks have high portion of its product by rail 
Que., to Edmundston, N.B. The Temis- counterpart, President N. R. Crump, cornered the business Canadian railroads have been pe 


ouata had not been profitable for sixty expressed the same idea: “We are not Under a rate-setting method which mitted to enact agreed charges since 
years but it serves an important agri- 
ultural and lumbering region and the 
overnment decided that it was in the 
national interest to keep it operating. 
Permission from the Board of Trans 
nort Commissioners to abandon branch 
nes is often difficult to obtain, even 
when heavy losses are proved, for 
ibandonment usually puts a hardship 


, yn communities served. The CNR this 
: year was permitted to abandon a Crinaldaes AGED SYEARS 
rty-mile line between Falding and ( 
Scotia in north-central Ontario, but 
mly after proving that it had been 
sing fifty thousand to one hundred 
housand dollars a year for many years p 1} p °@) H Cc. 
he CNR is doing a national job and 
he nation might as well pay through ; 
ixes as through freight rates. This ‘ ef = 3s ‘é 
rgument that the CNR _ shouldn’t : Ag ADI AN W HISKY 
have to pay its way is strongly opposed : 5 2 Te Ss . 
»y CNR President Donald Gordon, 
vhose all-absorbing ambition since 
taking over the CN reins in 1950 has 
been to make it a paying concern 
There is no substitute for the profit 
ind loss account as the test for business 
iirness and efficiency,’”’ Mr. Gordon 
old me recently. “If we could run the 
CNR without reference to cost we 
would put all other transportation com 
panies out of business in no time. The 


competitive element would disappear 
[here would be nothing left to keep us 









In view of the lines it keeps in opera 
f on at a loss and the freight hauled, 
lso at a loss, it has been argued that 


n our toes.” 

As for further freight rate increases 
yn manufactured products that are 
ilready paying far more than their 
. ctual transportation cost, the Board 





l'ransport Commissioners in a recent 
} eport had this to say: “We are now 
4 ore strongly than ever of the opinion 
it the long succession of freight rate 
creases ... has brought about a loss 
traffic by the railways to competing 
odes of transport ... We are con 
nced therefore that means other than 
te increases will have to be found in 
e future if the railways of Canada 
to be maintained in a _ healthy 
erating position.” 
If the high-paying classes of freight 
nnot pay more, can rates be raised on 
e vast volume traveling at less than 
’ The railways feel that basic com 
odities like grain, gravel, coal, ores 
pwood and lumber should be paying 
gher freight rates, but there is general 


sreement that these products can ») 
ever be charged their true freight FINE CANADIAN WHISKY HAS BEEN SMALL 


‘ CHARRED WHITE OAK CASKS SINCE 
ost if Canada is to retain its present DEC 1946 BOTTLE 
. THIS WHISKY WAS KEPT IN TH N 
irge export business. Grain now 
CLIMATE-CONTROLLED AGEING ROOM UNT b4 NG 


—_ from poser 3 epee m JAN 1955 = N¢ 00001 
ry thirty-nine cents a bushe t might . as 
able j ar freig rate AN ig Aman AS Whe Oo mane osm 





to pay a higher freight 
ind still compete on world grain mar 


kets, but it could never pay its full THE MEANING OF AGE 


reight cost of a dollar ten a bushel and die pacemnaiiilie epee Cagren is pavetenens Oak ante, = 

keep Canada in the world grain ITY OF A WHISKY. WHISKY CAN ONLY AGE PROPERLY IN OAK : 
business CASKS UNDER CORRECT MATURING CONDITIONS. WHISKY DOES 
f NOT AGE IN BOTTLES. THE EIGHT-YEAR-OLD SEAL ON THE 

What about denying the use of public py esd ietercvemiekam y Pamaen 4 SS ee 


highways to the commercial truckers? 


ne 





[he railways oppose this suggestion as 





strongly as the truckers do. ‘There are A numbered, signed certificate like this appears on every bottle 
certain types of freight that can be ‘ : : . : . nk ie 

si 4 S of Canadian Schenley O.F.C. It gives you the whisky’s pedigree 
noved on short hauls more economic . . , 5 
lly than railways can do it,” says ... authentic proof that it has been correctly aged for 8 years. 


Donald Gordon. ‘Trucks have a place | 


n our transportation scheme, and the | The only certified 8-year old Canadian Whisky Ori the marx 
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4 but they argue that their effective 
ness is largely destroyed by the require 


nent that they be approved first by 


the Board of Transport Commissioners 


Often tedious hearings result and it 
be six months later before board 
val is granted and the agreed 
e put into effect. The railways 


it difficuit to get shippers to enter 


agreed charge contracts under 


Truc kers 


can change a freight rate by picking up 


e conditions in contrast, 
i telephone 
In his 
I \ 


Hon 


that 


report last winter 


Turgeon recommended 


Put in Champions 
for gas-economy 


Champion's exclusive 5-rib 


insulator the spark 


keeps 


inside the plug . delivers 






whatever your make of car. 


Check your plugs now 


Time for a grease job or oil 
Have your plugs 
checked too. Replace worn 
plugs with 5-rib Champions 
with Champions in your 


change? 


Start 
; 


engine you'll Saster, 


arive smoother 


Top honours taken by Studebakers, 
factory-equipped with regular 5-rib champions! 
The 1954 running marks the Sth year in a row 
that Champion-equipped cars have won 
the Mobilgas Economy Run 


Champion's 
spark gets the most out of 


modern fuels . 


where power counts! 


an agreed charge go into effect after a 
waiting period of twenty days and not 
be delayed by lengthy hearings of the 
board 

“This is what we want;”’ says Donald 
Gordon, “freedom to put a new rate 
into effect and do all the arguing about 
it afterward. It is just one of the com 
weapons we need, 


petitive but an 


important one.”’ 

Truck owners, meanwhile, are fight 
ing strenuously for retention of the old 
red-tape-cluttered 
charge rate-making. 


system of agreed 
They argue that 


wide-open agreed charges are “‘a rever 
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sion to the law of the jungle in trans- 
portation.’” “It could destroy Can- 


ada’s motor transport industry,”’ de- 


clares G. M. Parke, former president of 


the Canadian Trucking Associations. 
The railways see it differently. “Can 
ada must recognize,” Donald 
Gordon, ‘‘that the railways are now in 
a competitive business. We are no 
longer a monopoly. We want the com 
petition; there is a place for it in Can 
adian transportation. But we must be 
permitted to meet the competition on 
fair and not on 
designed for monopoly conditions.” * 


says 


equal terms, terms 


Take a tip 
from the 
Mobilgas 
Economy Run 


winners... 
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The Parents Strike 
Back Against 
Sex Criminals 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


sexual psychopaths, but this will bs 
only the beginning of a solution. As the 
report of the California Sexual Devia 
ion Research Committee stated: ‘The 
present barrier to more effective contro 
of sexual deviates is not a lack of pena 
laws but insufficient scientific know] 
edge.”’ 

For this the 
Action League is emphasizing the need 
No program of 
tion, the league insists, can be institut 
ed ahead of a program to study cause 
No institutions for treatment can be 
established before we know how many 
offenders will need treatment. A few 
studies that the average sex 
offender is a good parole risk, but no 


reason new Parents 


for research. preven 


suggest 


been in 
No one ever 


research program has ever 
clusive enough to prove it 
knows for certain if sex deviates can be 
cured at all. 

“The hallmark of the true expert ir 
this field is humility,’””» comments Dr 
J. D. Atcheson, psychiatrist with the 
Toronto Juvenile Court and a member 


of PAL ‘We just don’t know 


Long known as “the group between 


crime and disease,’’ sexual deviates 
have been a puzzle for centuries. Can 
adian courts convict about eight hun 


dred sex offenders a year; guesses at the 
probable population of sexual deviates 
start at ten thousand 
range into the millions, depending on 
the definition of 
deviation 

What causes a sexual deviate? Why 
intelligent college-educated 
a boy of ten, as hap 
pened in Toronto a few weeks ago’ 
Why would a handsome young husky 
rape a feeble old woman? Why do some 
elderly men with previously blameless 
reputations molest moppets of five and 
six? What 
cause him to prefer his own sex? What 
kind of a father would desire his own 
daughter? 


in Canada and 


individual sexua 


would an 
teacher seduce 


) 


gOeS male to 


wrong in a 


To deal with the topic at all, most 
authorities first separate those who are 
a menace to society and those who are 

The latter 
the fetishists 
derive sensual enjoyment from feelin 
clothing, often fron 
the Peeping Toms, the 
purveyors of pornographi material and 


merely i nuisance clas 


sification includes whi 


women’s stolen 
clotheslines, 


the exhibitionists 
usually are cowards 
Toronto Police 


Department’s morality squad. ‘The 


“Those men 
mented a 


com veteran o! 
never hurt anyone.” 


But it is much uglier mena 


igainst which the 


bulk of public cor 


cern, crystallized by such 
the Parents’ 
These are the men who have shattered 
universal that 


tinents and centuries against incest, sex 


groups 

Action League, is leveled 
taboos transcend con 
by force and sex with young children 


These are the men whose ana 
potential 
murder, of 
mental 


“converted”” to 


victims 
victims are in danger of 
emotional or 
f being 


sexual be 


permanent 


shock in some cases <¢ 


abnormal 
havior themselves 


Their acts, at least those that make 


the headlines, are so monstrous that 
many believe the men who comn 
them must be a clearly recognizabk 


group of shambling, drooling, vicious 
looking men. This is completely untrué 
offenders come from all 
and represent all 

education, intelligence and 
Most of them are normal in appearanc« 
and manner. Some 


sex levels QO 


society levels of 
culture 


are respected 


embers of church organizations. 

If his childhood sex behavior and 
ittitudes to sex can help forecast 
vhether a child will grow up to be 
1 sexual deviate, no one has found a 
eliable formula for making the fore 
cast In time, with years of research, 
sexual deviates may be recognized in 
their childhood. But the ability to 
predict will be based on thousands of 
case histories, still ungathered, of adult 
sex offenders Comparisons of their 
childhood will point up the factors 
most common to all and these factors 

in then be isolated and labeled as 

potentially dangerous 

The earliest fragments of such re 
search indicate one fact of enormous 
nterest to social scientists: Sex crin 
nals appear to have a background of 
emotionally deprived childhood similar 
to that of ordinary criminals. In one 
study, case histories were gathered of 
one hundred and two sex offenders 
serving time in Sing Sing prison. One 
legislator, reading the final report, com 
nented, “This isn’t just a sex-crime 
study It might just as well be sub 

tled ‘How NOT to Treat Young 
Children.’ Almost all the sex of 
fenders studied had suffered neglect or 
brutality in their childhoods or had 
parents who were overindulgent, creat 
ng an insecure child as surely as 
rejection, 

Some boys, hated and abused by 
their mothers, had grown up to become 
rapists and, in revenge, victimized 
only women old enough to be thei 

others One boy sadistically beaten 
by his father was consumed with hatred 
which found an outlet later in cruelty 
to h 
ultimate cruelty of incest. A boy whose 


s own children, including the 


loving mother exerted autocratic con 
trol over her son’s behavior dress 
friends and opinions later gained sexual 
enjoyment from tying the hands and 
feet of women, a method of showing his 
control over his mother’s sex 
Log Jam in Understanding 

All sex criminals iwccording t« the 
Sing Sing report, suffer from some type 

nental or emotional disorder though 
ew are so pronounced as to meet 
the legal definition of mental illness 
While sex crime is often a manifesta 


on of a mental or emotional disorde: 


there is no known mental disorder that 

resupposes the commission of sex 

Sex delinquency, like crime, is now 

ed to be evidence of immaturity 

nd personality distortion, of social 

nd sexual development irrested n 

idhood Secondary factors, whicl 

direct the criminal! to express his 
djustment with society by 

ng sex offenses rather than burg 

es ire suspected to be overintens« 

ntal taboos about sex which 

late sex urges with evu and hitl 

d urly exposure to unfortunats 

sexual experience and sexual stimula 

nm 

Actually most psychiatrists beheve 

t every person considers sexual 

on at some time or another The 

icial point is control. The log jam 

iderstanding is our inability t 

with any real certainty why most 

eople can control the pulses and 


(California’s sex psychopaths cont 
h proportion of chron ricoholics 
periodic heavy drinkers 


ent ind some students of sex delir 


ency ire inxious to undertake re 


ch to determine what percentage 
ex rimes are com ted by pe 
il restraint is weakened b 
ohol. It is expected to be high 
Although most psychiatrists and 
nologists have not drawn any firr 


mciusions tron these spa 


findings and theories, they are generally 


results thus far are unimpressive. Some offenders there were incurable by ! 


agreed that the prevention of sexual de igonized young rapists have requested known method but most of thes 
viation, like the prevention of juvenile United States courts to permit them to fenders were in the menace grouping 
delinquency, can be achieved only with be castrated; such operations, when cat Nonviolent or nuisance sexual de 
universally enlightened parenthood ried out, have not been effective in respond more readily to treatment 
Recognizing that this is a practical relieving sexual desire the whok In both classification the 
impossibility, most authorities pin their ‘hrough psychiatric therapy, using chance f cur eb ed ke 
hopes on the treatment of sexual devi means that are being improved upon as with age 
ates—-the earlier, the better The best rapidly as surgery techniques, a sexual Because of the ol ous d d nt 
method of treatment ippears to he de ite iy yossibly acquire enoug! { xin 7) flend t 
psychiatric Lobotomies, brain opera é otional understanding and aturity r ites of a ent ed hosy 
tions used to relieve very serious types to be able to control his aggre é the need o 0] f nstitute 
of mental illness, have been attempted pulse Clini 1 Sweden report é their exami ' nd treat nt 
in the treatment of sex psy« hopaths n percentage [ forty percent Che S | } } } 
Europe and the United States but the S experiment found that half t x Fig! i 
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said: ““‘We regret that in all Canada 
there is not a suitable single institution 
where sex offenders are segregated to 


mental 


receive corrective treatment 
The situation remains unchanged to 


this moment. 

This was the depressing background 
which the P Action 
as formed last Since it 


arents’ 
April. 


is a provincial organization, 


igainst 

League w 
operating 
under an Ontario government charter, 
its initial request for a sexual deviates 


clinic is in the Metropolitan Toronto 
irea 


idy exists in 


frail beginning of such 
Toronto. Dr. 
Parents’ 


a project 
Kenneth 
chairman. of Action 
Scientific Advisory Committee, 
the 


ilre 
Gray 

Li igue 
Clinic, a 


is director of Forensic 


ten-bed branch of the Toronto Psy 
chiatric Hospital, that receives all its 
patients from Toronto courts. Where 
the defendant in any criminal case is 


suspected by the magistrate or crown 


ittorney to need psychiatric help, he is 
referred to Gray for a four-week battery 
The clinic is a 


of interviews and tests 


welding of law and medicine (Gray is 
both a lawyer and a psychiatrist) and is 
the only one of its kind in Canada 

Che chief disadvantages of the clinic 
ire that it is too small and that its 
patients are chosen casually In 1953 
while Toronto police irrested more 
than twelve thousand persons, only 
eighty-three were referred to the 
clinic. They were sent by judges and 
lawyers, prompted by their awareness 
that the clinic had an empty bed and 
that the defendant undergoing trial 


ippeared to be in emotional difficulties 


The trouble is, of course,’ Gray says, 
that so many people seriously dis 
turbed can appear « ompletely norma 


A clinic all convicted 


sex offe nders in ¢ 


for examining 
‘anada could possibly 
up the that 
hamper Canada’s criminal sexual psy 
chopath law. The present law, with its 
that a 


clear major difficulties 


convicted of a 
tried 


provision man 


sex offense can be a second 


grave 

time, this time on a charge of being a 
criminal sexual psychopath, works 
better in theory than in practice. When 


i sex offender is first arrested for one of 
the six offenses defined as rrave 

under the law, the crown prosecutor 
must make the decision to launch or not 


the sexual 


decides in favor 


ichinery of 


If he 


launch the n 
psychopath law 


of it, he must make application to the 
attorney-general to appoint a psychia 
trist to examine the defendant. Since 


the testimony of two psychiatrists is 
required, the court appoints a second 
one. Both doctors make their examina- 


tions in the jail 

If the defendant is convicted in 
trial that follows, the crown prosecutor 
then notifies the presiding judge that he 
» the prisoner with being 
The 


waiting, 


the 


wishes to charge 


1 criminal sexual psychopath 


psychiatrists, who have been 


testify. The defense may submit expert 
evidence, if it is available, to prove that 
the convicted man is not a psychopath 


decision is made by the judge, 


jury 


and the 
Vithout 


he strain on the crown attorney is 
enormous. He must not only be fairly 
certain that the psychiatrists will up 
hold his layman’s guess that the pris 
oner qualifies as a psychopath, but he 
must also be fairly certain of a con 
viction on the original offense or else 
the time of the psychiatrists has been 
wasted. 

The strain on the psychiatrist is 


His evidence may send 
which 


equally heavy. 
a man to the penitentiary for life, 


a difficult situation for a man 
He gathers the material 


is always 
of conscience. 


for this important opinion in a few 
brief interviews in a jail, an unscien 
tific arrangement at best ‘It’s like 
being asked to make a diagnosis of 
heart disease at a party,” comments 
Dr. Gray 

In addition, the legal definition 1s 
troublesome The psychiatrist must 
testify that the defendant is a “person 
who by the course of misconduct in 
sexual matters has shown a lack of 


his sexual impulses 
is likely to attack 


pain or otne! 


power to control 
a result 
inflict injury, 
Few psychiatrists 
that a man has 


and who as 
oro herwise 
evil on 


like 


any person.’ 


to testify posit vely 


“lack of power to control’ without 
deep and prolonged clinical examina 
tion, 

In a brief to the royal commission 
requesting separate institutions for sex 
offenders, Dr as \ P ncock proving il 














ilso 


psychiatrist in Manitoba recon 
mended that the code read 1 lack of 
control of his sexual impulses” rather 
than “‘a lack of power to ¢ ontrol.”’ 

The difference may appear to be 
hairsplitting, but it is important to 


1 doctor who must testify i 
(ne n the I nite 1 


freedom away state 
States defines a sexual psychopath is 
man with “utter lack of power to 
control his sexual impulses Only one 
psychopath has been convicted that 
state in five years Psychiatrists balk 
at the word “‘utter.”’ 

Maclean’s, in endeavoring to deter 


mine how many criminal sexual psycho 


paths have been sentenced in Canada 


under the Criminal code as revised in 
1948, sent ten telegrams to the ten 
attorneys-general in provincial capitals 


The replies reflect the indolence of the 


law: Saskatchewan refused to dis 
close any cases’: British Columbia and 
Quebec claimed to have no statis 
tics; Alberta, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba and New 
foundland had sentenced none: Nov 
Scotia, one; Ontario, three. 

The federal Commissioner of Peni 
tentiaries, R. B. Gibson, listed the 


total number of criminal sexual psycho 
paths in Canadian prisons as nineteen. 
Some of the disparity in the two sets of 
to those 


figures is due convictions ob 


tained under the old Criminal Code: 
Alberta, for instance, has two such 
convictions. The seven provinces that 
supplied figures to Maclean’s had 
sentenced only four criminal sexual 


psychopaths in seven years 


Assuming that future Canadian 


legislation might provide for the con 


pulsory examination of all convicted 


sex offenders, the most useful statistic 
to forecast what might happen here 
ire those of the New Jersey Diagnos 
tic Center established six years ago 


twenty-seven percent of all sex 
studied _ there 
legal definition of 
sexual psychopath. This works out to 
more than two hundred such convi 
tions every year. In California, with a 
smaller population than Canada, the 
about two hundred 


Some 
offenders 
Canada’s 


would fii 


criminal! 


registering 
such convictions every yea! 
on the New 


-ached 


state 1S 
and fifty 
the 


statistics, 


sorting again 
which 
three hundred sex of 
ately fifty 

would be 
and about 


Basing 
Jersey were re 
by examining 
approxim 
nders in Canada 
nentally ill each year 
nentally deficient. 
Granted that our laws are now unde} 
review likely to be changed 
what can parents do now to 


enders, sex ol 


found 


thirty 


and are 
protect 


their children. The traditional form of 
protection is to warn children against 
stranger Some authorities believe 
that such approaches range from the 
absurd to dangerous. The California 
survey found that seventy-five percent 
of children molested in that state knew 
the sex offender who interfered witl 
then In many cases, the man was 

relative or neighbor Only one child 


in every four was molested by 
stranger. 
in this 


l iW 


Chere is a sharp disagreement 


irea between researchers and 


enforcement For his own protection 
i child who 
scoffed an 


squad of the 


\ bso 


1 man would never molest 
could later identify 
officer in the 


Police 


him 
morality 


Toronto Department 


lute nonsens« retorted Dr. Gray, o 
the Toronto Psychiatric Hospital. “I’ve 
never seen one who didn’t molest a 
child he knew Persons motivated by 


complex neurotic disturbances don’t 


stop to think 


Warning a child against strangers 
can be more than futile; there is also 
possibility that the child will be 
shaken by the black unexplained 
thus conjured ‘Don’t emph isize the 


Willian 


psy« hologist 


word ‘stranger idvises Dr 
Blatz tne noted child 


Emphasize your precautions, such as 
Don’t get int cars Don’t accept 
oney’ and so on. The attitude should 
be the same as that in warning chiJdren 


rers of traffic. You don’t 
ibout the horrible 
do to the human 
Look both 
street 


the dang 


go into detail 


about 
things 
a ¢ ir’s 
body 
before 
An 
that 
characteristics of such a 
fornia established the L: 
Unit Study of 
Victims. It resulted 
information: of sixty 
examined forty-four 
ticipating”’ vic 


impact can 
you merely say ways 
you cross the 
molested 
the 
child Cali 
angley Porter 
Child Sex 
saddening 
child 
termed 
they either 
encouraged the 
This unit reported that many of 
were in greater need of 
help than the offenders 
One little girl had been warned from an 
early age of the dreadful harm an adult 
could do her sexually: ‘ame 
curious to find out for herself. Anothe1 


aspect of a child being 


interests many scientists 1s 


for the 

30 me 
five victin 
were par 
tims because 
instigated or aberra 
tion 
the 


psychiatric 


victims 


she bec 


had been encouraged to perforn 
strip tease for the amusement of her 
mother’s guests. Several others had 


frequently watched their parents in the 
ict of sexual intercourse 


What is a criminal sex psychopath? The law’s definition 
troubles doctors whose decision may jail a man for life 
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Some parents have asked what psy 
chological first aid should be given it 
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A molested child may be spared lasting 
shock if his parents will avoid panic 
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MAKE IT AT HOME—WITH HOMASOTE 
{OMASOTE COMPANY 
x 20, Station N, Montreal, P.Q 
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License Plate Quiz 


(See Page 45 for License Plates) 
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New Fast Relief 
Of Soft Latex Foam 


r tried any 


wonderful for | 
Bunior or Enlarged 
oint the new Dr 
Scholl's Bunion Shield of soft ushioning Latex 
I »ver and around the toe. Stops painful 
hoe friction, lifts pressure. Flesh color, washab 
Mer | osnen's size Sma Medium, Large 

If not obtain e low y at your Drug 


Dept. Store. send pr 


eor 1 price with yt 
footto DR. SCHOTT S, 112 Adelaide St., I 


Mothersill’s 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 






vencil outline of 
, Toronto, 





Mailbag 


Should Religion go to School? 


Blair Fraser has shown courage in 
writing on a subject so touchy as 
religion (The Grave Inequalities of Our 
Separate Schools, May 28 . . but it 
all boils down to one thing: do we want 
educated Canadians or do we want 
devoted church followers? If we want 
the latter, then what church? If the 
former, then let us put all our education 
tax into a national approved plan of 
education. If the religious people feel 
that their religion adds to good citizen 
ship then by all means let them add it 
at their own expense. —G. R: 


Chinook, Alta. 


v Robison, 


@® How Blair 
lraser’s unbiased article! I would like 
to ask the following questions: If a 
minority is paying school taxes why 
shouldn’t that 
schools? If a religious group believes 


impressed I was with 


group have its own 


religious truth to be absolute is 

it not justified in giving its children . 
truth 

highest the 


in education based on this 
Which should we rate 
belief of man in religious truths. . . or 
the efficiency ot a well-run s« hool 
system? —R. S. Pennefather, Ottawa, 


Ont. 


@ If a score of groups with different 
religious convictions each had its own 
separate laws, separate courts, separate 
trade what kind of nation 
would we have? The answer is a nation 


unions, 


divided into petty cliques. Yet this is 
what the separate-school system does 
Thomas O’Hara, Toronto. 


* What is needed is a school that 
prepares one for the business world and 
does not exclude the teaching of moral 
.. Children have their homes to 
we have 


living 
teach them their religion 
churches to instruct. If any denomina 
tion wants separate schools let it alone 
pay for them Rhoda J. Gough, 
Winnipeg. 


a I write, as I know thousands of 


other Catholics will, to object to that 
diabolical article ... Eva Anderson, 
Edmonton. 
@ Fraser’s whole argument for in- 
creased aid to separate schools is based 
on two assumptions —that “secretly a 
few Roman Catholics would like to see« 
1 quick cure for this evil (by) abolishing 
separate schools altogether’’ and “most 
Roman Catholics believe ‘a religious 
atmosphere’ is more important than 
iny material advantage” Careful 
study of the school systems of pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic countries 
denies both these statements where the 
decision is in the hands of the laity 

No religious instruction is allowed 
in the state schools of Cuba, Domini 
Guatemala 
Paraguay, Puerto 


can Republic, Ecuador, 
Honduras, Mexico 
Rico, Uruguay, and Venezuela, and no 
government aid whatever is given to 
parochial schools in Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Mexico, Peru, 


Philippines, Rico, and Uru 


Panama, Paraguay, 
Puerto 
guay, and private schools are not al 
lowed in Venezuela Belgium, one 
of the most progressive Roman Catho 
lic countries, has just begun to cut off 


assistance to denominational schools by 


reducing aid this year by fifteen per 
cent ... Thus, where Roman Catholics 
are in the majority and not under the 
thumb of the hierarchy, they almost 
invariably reject aid to the separate 
school. Often where a dictator rules, 
as in Spain, aid is granted George 
A. Cornish, University of Toronto. 


@ It is a fair treatment of the subject 
Wilfred F. Butcher, St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Quebec City 


About Richard Webster 


In my article, The Unknown Man 
Who Bought the Globe and Mail 
April 30), I wrote that when Rich 
ard, fourth son of the late Senator 
Lorne C.- Webster, wanted to be a 
doctor the Senator brought him into 
the family business by threatening to 
cut off his inheritance I’ve had a 
letter from the Websters’ legal adviser 


Mr. T. P. Howard, in which ‘“‘for the 
record”’ he wishes this statement cor- 
rected. 


The facts, he says, are that Mr 
Richard Webster’s mother wanted him 
to be a doctor and the Senator gave 
Richard en- 


rolled in a Queen’s University summer- 


at least tacit approval 


school course to see if he had any 
aptitude for medicine. When his marks 
showed no particular talent he decided 
he’d sooner be a good businessman 
than a mediocre doctor Alan Phil- 
lips, Ottawa. 


Stirring up Trouble 


I protest It seems to me the tot 
whipping up suds in the bathtub with 
an electric mixer in one of your recent 


cartoons stands a good chance of being 





Children like to look 


through your magazine, you know—~at 


electrocuted 


They can usually get 
into enough trouble without 


least mine do 
having 
ideas put into their little heads! — Mrs. 
George A. Smith, Corning, Sask 


Cartoonist Fever shows what this / 
of thing could lead to 
The Rights of Immigrants 


Referring to What’s Behind the 
Wrangle? May 14 I 


should like to express my 


Immigration 
sympathy 
for Immigration Minister Pickersgill’s 
policy Canada gives the rights and 
the privileges of a democratic country 
to its citizens, but it also gives the re« 
sponsibilities and social burdens Only 
a Canadian, therefore, has a right of 
these privileges Citizens of other 
countries have no “right” of coming 
to Canada .. Robert Wulff, Win 


nipeg 








should follow up 





@ Fred Bodsworth 
his smash article on the immigration 
farce with several more. He has barely 
scratched the surface of immigration 
tvranny, discrimination and dictatorial 
methods A. J. Smith, Toronto 


«e Our Immigration Department 
is following a wise policy in being care 

ful of the type of immigrants entering 
Canada. We want the northern people, 
who will assimilate readily with our 
population We do not want little 
nations within the nation H. W 

Huntley, Vancouver. 


@ Are the immigrants carving homes 
out of the wilderness? Not on your life 
They’re crowding into the cities where 
life is easy Police have to be hired 
to keep order at the unemployment 
offices Unless the government is 
roing to create somehow enough jobs 
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NSURANCE 








for everyone I don’t see why outsiders 
should be allowed to 
the work that Canadians need Mrs 
James Dykins, Dodsland, Sask 


compete for 


Lost in the Science Lab 


The Importance of Being Wet (May 
14) is well written and instructive, but 
to keep the records straight——in the 


second paragraph: (1) Heavy water is 
not called deuterium It is heavy 


hydrogen that is called deuterium. 
2) This isotope does not contain an 
extra electron, but does contain an 
extra neutron.—O. H. Hibbert, Sas- 


katoon 


With a Fringe on Top 


Where has the party who captioned 
the April 30 cover on page 87 been 
living all his young life? For more than 
seventy vears I have been riding in 
wheelbarrows, buckboards 
“lumber 


vehicles 
buggies, phaetons, democrats 
wagons” or what have you—and up to 
now I had never heard a “‘surrey”’ 
called a “‘buggy.”’ A. K. Lazier, Wil 


lowdale, Ont 


It was a surrey ai rign ever he 
natives around Cap L Aigle ad a 


in French, of course 


‘the buggy” 


In a Fury over Fiction 


Reading C. M. Kornbluth’s Not This 
August (May 14, May 28, June 11 
raises the old question of what makes 
editors run I have nothing against 
a story with a point of view—-but what 
a point of view: war is inevitable (and 
defeat too) but the H-bomb will enable 
U. S. democracy to win the fight back 

Does Maclean’s really want to take 


responsibility for this inflammato1 


nonsense? F. W. Park, Toronto 
eA piece of trash Kenneth I 
Morrison, Toronto 

* , most horrible, subversive, de 


featist Mrs. R. Martin, Brant 


ford, Ont 


am There’s enough horror and 
hatred loose in the world today without 
Mabel Richards, The 


idding to it 
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The lord of the castle, 
all splendidly dressed, 

















Is waiting to welcome his favourite guest. 

But, instead of a greeting, this excellent host a =< A 

At the moment of meeting proposes a toast! o. 
As the portcullis rises... 

the drawbridge goes down... 


He cries, ‘‘Happy days ! 

























Captain Morgan’s in town!” Nae 
’ * . * 
aI Im GOLD LABEL 
Captain Morgan Rich and As 
ergs full-bodied ° 
L Captain Morgan 
Mack Libel ret msi 
Extra smooth , RUM 4 RUM 
and flavourful SESS 
“Ronan ep Blended in Canada from Carefully Selected Rare Old Rums 


by Captain Morgan Rum Distillers Limited 






the 


J; ARTHUR RANK 
ORGANIZATION 
presents 


NORMAN 
WISDOM 


f also starring 


One Good Turn is one of the 
funniest movies to be shown in 
Canada in the last decade. Do 
yourself “One Good Turn” and 
see Norman Wisdom, who at 
Britain's number one showplace 
played longer and to more 
people thon any American, 
Evropean or other entertainer 
throughout the wor'd. 


watch for 


THE WAVES 


ttarring 
JOHN: MILLS 
JOHN GREGSONe DONALD SINDEN 
also starring 
JAMES ROBERTSON JUSTICE 
MICHAEL MEDWIN JAMES KENNEY 


*) SEEK, FIND 
}. and DESTROY 


Ealing Studios present 
a Michael Bolcon Production 
THE NIGHT 
MY NUMBER 
CAME UP 


starring 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE SHEILA SIM 
ALEXANDER KNOX - DENHOLM ELLIOTT 


Lele) || lem -ele), Blew (e)8) 
LOCAL THEATRE 





The Island That 
Knows No Summer 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 





hundred-and-fifty-mile-long neck of the 
sea stretching inland. To this bay in 
1576 in a tiny cockleshell of a ship came 


Martin 


and slaver, choleric and 


Frobisher, a one-time pirate 
passionate, 
heavy of frame, florid of feature, violent 
of temper and “full of strange oaths.”’ 
Elizabethan, who 
was eventually to become his country’s 
First Sea Lord, sailed into the bay that 
now bears his name with the blessings 


Chis venturesome 


of good Queen Bess ringing in his ears, 
half believing that he had happened 
upon the mystic land of Cathay with 
its mountains of gold, its mounds of 
rubies and its acres of diamonds. In 
stead, he found a curious black stone 
that he persisted in believing to contain 
gold, and a queer race of heathen who 
at first glance, to be half fish, 
but turned out 
kayaks. Five of his men vanished into 
the hinterland and were not seen again 


seemed 


to be Eskimos in 


but Frobisher managed to take a native 
hauling him out of his 
kayak and heaving him aboard ship 


hostage by 
a strange infidel whose like was 
never seen, read, nor heard of before.”’ 
‘he unhappy captive bit his tongue in 
two with chagrin at being made pris 
oner and soon died of a cold in the 
head 

With his black stone and his sea 
unicorn’s tusk- a present for the 
Qlueen-—-and his frozen 
domain beyond the ocean’s rim, the 


tales of a 
soon had the nation 
King 
In no time at all he 


hirst explorer 
believing he had_ discovered 
Solomon’s mines. 
was back again with three ships indus 
triously digging up two hundred tons of 
glittering but worthless iron pyrites, 
which were eventually hoarded under 
quadruple locks in the Tower of London 
and Bristol Castle. Then, after a third 
voyage, the Arctic bubble burst and 
Frobisher was denounced as a madman, 
a derelict and a thief. But a man who 
could brave floating mountains of ice 
in a twenty-ton sailing vessel could not 
be subdued for long. Frobisher went 
on, with his comrades Drake and 
Hawkins, to drive the Spanish Armada 
from his country’s shores and to earn 
himself a knighthood and a place in 
history. 

There was an odd sequel to this dis 
covery of Baffin Island. Three centuries 
ifter Frobisher’s abortive mining ex 
pedition, when the whole record lay 
half forgotten in yellowing journals, an 
American sea captain named Charles 
Hall sailed into this same bay, hap 
pened upon the ancient diggings and 
then, to his astonishment, heard from 
the lips of the Eskimos a clear account 
of Frobisher’s arrival, together with the 
fate of the five missing men who had 
lived and died among them. The de- 
tails had been handed down from 
generation to generation, preserved in 
the memories of an aboriginal people 
whose minds, uncluttered by the para 
phernalia of civilization, are so crystal 
sharp that they can recall to the last 
nut and bolt the structure of an out 
board motor or a diesel engine. 

Martin Frobisher would lose some of 
his Elizabethan aplomb if he saw the 
great air base that has borrowed his 
name. At the head of the long bay, 
caught between two rocky ridges, lay a 
bright rectangle of civilization. Our 
aircraft clattered down on a hard run- 
way and now, after crossing more than 
a thousand miles of dead and empty 
land, we stepped out into the twentieth 
century 

The air base of Frobisher Bay is 
imprinted in my mind as a confused 


mosaic of men and machinery: 
Twenty-one aircraft parked along 
the runways, some of them among the 
largest flying machines in the world: 
Yorks, DC-3s on skis, Canso flying 
boats, PBYs, plump C 
red-snouted Flying Boxcars, and im 


16s, big-bellied 


mense triple-decked Globemaster troop 
carriers whose maws swal 


lowed twenty-five-ton D-8 tractors at a 


yawning 


gulp 

American pilots of all shapes and 
sizes in blue parkas; bearded Canadien 
laborers with sheath knives at their 
belts in Eskimo looking out of place 
in dungarees; cooks, weathermen, radio 
operators clerks and mechanics; and a 
lone civilian complete with briefcase 
fedora and rubbers 

A soiled Husky pup sleeping in th 
middle of the runway 

A blue bus stuttering 
surfaced road between mountains of 


along a 


filthy decaying snow 

The whirling antennae of the 
Ground Control Approach system on a 
yellow truck parked on the runway’s 
edge; a small thicket of radio towers; a 
platoon of crimson oil tanks crouched 
under the dark precambrian hills; and 
an Eskimo settlement far away, sprin 
kled along the flank of a distant val 
ley 

Water 


planes zooming in and out and a bitter 


running, snow meiting, 
cold wind whipping the runways 
Maps 
Arctic, maps of Baffin, maps of the 
radar chain; sea maps and air maps 


maps, maps: maps of the 


and, from a humming little facsimile 
machine, a new weather map unrolling 
slowly, prepared only a few moments 
before by a scientist sitting in a stean 
heated office in Montreal, more than a 
thousand miles away 

The clatter of little 
yellow forklifts shuttling from plane to 


machines 


plane; a powder-blue Chev station 
wagon hurrying across the runway; 
baby tractors, giant bulldozers, scarlet 
jeeps, great towering road graders and 
one enormous oil tanker sitting like 


1 gross centipede on its eighteen 
wheels 


In short, the paraphernalia of the air 
age, most of it flown in at enormous 
expense and trouble by an airlift that 
spans half a continent. 

This was Frobisher Bay, built 
originally as a wartime refueling base, 
left to rot and decay 
war ghost town, then reopened in 1951. 

Our pilot was in the briefing room 
looking over the great wall chart that 
listed landing conditions at the various 
DEW.-line sites being built in the east 
ern Arctic. The line, at this point, was 
only two months old and the handful of 
men on the scene had scarcely had 


as another post 


time to level runways for the big planes 
bringing in supplies, oil, food and 


equipment to build each station. 
The Giant Dumping Ground 


The first planes to arrive had been 
DC-3s on ski-wheels and they had 
gone down with no runway at all on the 
bumpy sea or lake ice in the vicinity of 
each site. Usually they flew in tandem, 
the first plane carrying a wooden ramp, 
the second a baby bulldozer The 
bulldozer was unloaded, using the 
ramp, and put to work clearing a small 
strip so that larger planes could land 
with larger bulldozers 

[he base at Frobisher Bay is really 
an enormous dumping ground. Planes 
from the U. S. and Canada dump their 
freight here Other planes relay it 
north. We had brought tractors from 
Mont Joli Que As soon as these 


were unloaded, we loaded up again 
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with oil for the DEW-line sites. A 
rroup of bearded workmen in shape- 
less parkas began to switch cargoes at 
top speed. It was already past six in 
the evening, our destination was two 
hours distant, and the sun was due to 
sink at 9 p.m. There were no lights on 
the makeshift runway on which we 
were to land. 

The sense of pressure increased as 
the evening wore on and more and 
nore planes zoomed in for reloading. 
In the first days of the airlift, when day- 
ight was scanty, the pilots would take 
ff from Frobisher’s lighted runway in 
he dark of the polar night and land 
it each radar site at dawn. By split- 
second timing they could manage two 
ferrying jobs a day, leaving the sites on 
the second trip just as dusk fell and 
returning to Frobisher in the darkness 
[he airlift was being operated against 

me, for by July the ice would no 
longer be safe for landing and it was 

portant to dump as much cargo as 
ossible into the sites before the airlift 
eased for the season 

The pilot looked at his watch. 

Kinda close,”’ he said. 

You think you got troubles?” th 
foreman of the loading crew shouted, as 
he heaved another oil barrel on board. 

Listen, I’m four men short and there’s 
two more planes landed want to be 
loaded immediately.” 

Aircraft seemed to be arriving by the 
minute now, each trying to squeeze in 
inother payload before the light failed. 

Finally cur cargo was aboard, the 
loors jammed closed and once again 
ve were over the white gruel-like 

irface of Baffin Island. 

[The land below us now was a ter- 

fying monochrome of white, so flat, 

barren and so thick with snow that 
nd, ocean, lake, rock, river and sky 

blended into one, with only the 
isional razorback of a glacial ridge 
iking across the empty expanse to 
irt our way. The sun was an orange 
| on the horizon and as it slowly 

»pped, the whole land became veiled 

blue shadows. 

[hus we flew north for two hours. 

ddenly a rugged scarp appeared 

id of us. We skimmed across it and 

ere, on a frozen lake, we saw once 

iin the tracks of man: the snow had 
en shorn from the ice, which gleamed 

a neat rectangle for a mile and a half 

length. Around this airstrip clustered 

tiny figures of men, some little 
ellow tractors, a big silver plane, a 
iddle of fabric topped Atwell huts 
nd the thin needle of a radio tower, all 
trangely out of place among the huge 
bony boulders, the “big, black stones”’ 
»f the Icelanders, that lay strewn about 
like enormous marbles. 

4 moment later, as the plane below 
is took off, we bumped down the shiny 
Up rattled a fifteen-hundred 
weight truck, followed by a little 

actor, a dark-blue snowmobile and 


runway 


gang of men dragging a steel-and 


mber sledge. With scarcely a word 
they began to unload the aircraft at 
p speed. 


We rode the snowmobile at a twenty- 


Returning from a Maritimes sketching trip 
James Hill was bowling along No. 8 Highway 
in his convertible when this scene on the 
salmony Miramichi took his eye. He parked, 
waited for the guide to tip the canoe as 
he stood up to net his client’s fish. When 
it didn’t 
and color were just right for yet another 
cover. But, he warns, don’t you try standing 
up in a canoe, not even for a cover painting. 


tip he decided the composition 


Don’t Rock the Boat 


five-mile-an-hour clip across the cor 
rugated surface of rock and ice to one 
of the huts and here, at the top of the 
continent, we ate Melba toast with 
caramel jam and freshly baked short- 
bread. 

“You like this better than Fro- 
bisher?’’ somebody asked the cook 

“Sure,”” he said with a great wink 
“The grub is better and so are the 
women.” 

“C’mon,” the pilot said, gulping down 
his coffee. ‘The light’s failing fast.” 

Back to the plane we clattered as the 
last of the oil barrels rolled out the door 

"How long will it take before you get 
all your stuff?” the pilot asked the 
foreman. 

“Can’t say. I asked for four thou 
sand barrels of oil and so far all I got’s 
a thousand.,”’ 

“Where’ll the permanent strip be 

“Down the lake a piece on the flats.’ 

‘“Gravel?”’ 

“Don’t know. If not we’ll just have 
them fly in a rock crusher and make our 
own,”’ 


Land That Looked Like Water 


We took off in the blue twilight. The 
hills stood out as sombre bulks against 
the orange sky, the black stones on 
their crests silhouetted like ungainly 
graven images. By the time we reached 
Frobisher the black shroud of night had 
engulfed the island and the red lights of 
the radio towers mingled with the pin 
points of the stars 

At five the following morning the 
stillness of the Arctic was splintered by 
the roar of air transports warming for 
the take-off. Once again we were off 
across the emptiness of Baffin Island, 
first up the east coast where the moun- 
tains have their beginnings and then 
up the low flatland of the western coast 
line. 

Where was the land and where was 
the sea? Each seemed to merge im 
perceptibly with the other, with no 
telltale line to mark the margin. Where 
was the sky? It seemed to merge gently 
into the land 

Somewhere below us, so the maps 
totd us, lay Air Force Island, so flat 
and so close to the water that it had not 
been identified as a land mass until 
1948 

ut we found the airstrip, hacked 
out of the frozen ocean, made a shaky 
landing in the thick slush, disgorged our 
cargo and headed back empty 

It was time to leave Baffin Island 
again As we headed toward the out 
side world I felt the same sense of 
unreality that had marked my depar 
ture the previous June. I had one final 
glimpse of Frobisher Bay with its huge 
machines and its men scurrying against 
time, and then once again we were 
drifting over the bleak glacier-scoured 
rockland that has intrigued three cen 
turies of explorers. Now the sense of 
urgency and pressure left us. For the 
next five hours as we flew south we left 
the twentieth century behind and 
seemed to hang suspended over forests 
primeval and lands forlorn. * 
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THE SWING IS DEFINITELY TO 


LABATT’S 








TARTAN MALY AT 


The most modern equipment on the road—complete 
storage facilities expertly trained personnel no 
wonder then that people who cherish their household 
possessions call ALLIED VAN LINES. It's the safe- 
sure-way to move anywhere on the continent! Before 
you make any move — anywhere be sure to call the 
Allied Van Lines agent in your city! 
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Agents in all principal cities see your telephone directory 



















WHERE DOES THE 
DOLLAR GO ? 


ae 


: Everyone likes 
to keep track of the money he earns. 





At Imperial Oil, 
accountants keep 
LA Close tab on every 
dollar the company 
receives. Auaitors 
and government tax people double check. Of every 
dollar of Imperial’s income last year... 






























About 52 cents went to 
purchase raw materials including 
crude oil (we pay freight 

charges out of this too). 


“ 
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Roughly 30 cents went 
in operating 
and administrative costs, 
> including 
the wages of Imperial’s 
13,000 employees. 
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10 cents went in faxes to 
federal, provincial and 
municipal goverhments 


LICENSES 
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(This did not include 
provincial road taxes.) J L_- 











About 4 cents went 
a back into the business 


= to help replace worn-out 








equipment and 
provide for future needs. | 
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\\ THEN THE outboard motor 
suddenly shot out of its 
clamps and disappeared over- 
board, the first five 


minutes were 
spent by the owner of the outfit 
cussing himself for not tying it on 
properly. The next five were spent 
by the entire party of three fisher- 
men, none of them strong swim- 
mers, peering into the murky depths 
of the northern Ontario lake. When 
they gave up trying to catch sight of 
the motor, they awoke to the fact 
they had no oars. The lake was 
large, little known to them or anyone 
else apparently, and their frantic 
shouts brought no answer from any 
direction. After an hour of sitting in 
the hot and glassy calm one of the 
party shucked his shirt and shorts, 
climbed over the stern and ambi- 
tiously started trying to kick the skiff 
toward the shore, at mile 
distant. After a bit he stopped kick- 
ing and just hung limply from the 
stern. Whereupon his feet touched 
bottom and, with a startled cry, 
he staggered drunkenly about the 
stumbled 


least a 


shoulder - deep shallows, 
over the motor where it lay on the 
bottom and hauled it up before the 
amazed view of his friends. 


No matter what Ottawa says, the 
recruiting situation is obviously get- 
ting desperate, because the other day 
when the Army wrote the Navy a 
letter in Vancouver it arrived postal- 


stamped “Join the Air Force Now.” 


Bam. 
Island, are ir 


Our with 


field, on 


communications 
Vancouver 
regular and we’ve been wondering 
how things are making out ever since 
we received belated word of a dire 
prophecy. The fisherman who made 
it is a local character of some note, 


chiefly for his readiness to sound off 








; 
| 
7 
| 
i 
| 
| 
on any subject at any time. The 
widely publicized spring series of 
itomic explosions at Yucca Flats 
worked him up to a fine frenzy 
of punditry, and when the often- 
postponed blast finally went off he 
burst out in a voice of doom: ‘‘There 
you are now! Another of those 


blasted bombs! All right, you mark 
after this have 


weather! Will we ever have weather! 


my words we'll 
It may be bad or it may be good, but 


mark you—-we’ll have weather!”’ 


Catty remark overseen on a Win- 
nipeg sidewalk, chalked in a childish 
hand: ‘Jenny Harold but 
Harold does not love her.” 


loves 


Barter was always a favorite form 
of exchange with the young fry but 
this Ottawa five-year-old introduced 
a new kind when he arrived home 
from a candy-store expedition with 
the announcement that the man had 
given him back ‘two beavers.” 
When he produced two nickels father 
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seized the 


quick and 


caught on 
opportunity to give the lad a firm 
start in keeping track of his wampum. 
Already he knows two beavers are 
schooner (a 


worth a ‘*Bluenose’”’ 


dime), two schooners and a beaver 
are worth a moose (a quarter) and 
beavers are 


Queen 


twenty 
worth a Queen—a 
Soon as he finds out the Queens come 


four moose or 


green 
in different colors his old man has 
been promised a job for him with the 
Bank of Canada 


The Winnipeg housewife was so 
short she couldn’t get much of a 
look, over the heads of the crowd, at 
the bicycle that was being auctioned 
The auctioneer’s description sounded 
swell, though, and her son did want 
a bike, so she bid and got it for 
bucks. When she stepped 


up to pay her money and claim the 


thirteen 


bike her face fell; the rig was such a 
wreck her son would hoot at it It 
was worth any sacrifice to avoid his 
ridicule so she begged the auctioneer 
to put it back on the bluck and get 
rid of it for her. Carefully pocketing 
her money first he reluctantly 
agreed to do so, pointing out the 


foolishness of putting it up befor 
the same crowd that had bid on it 
before. This time the bidding shot 
swiftly to eighteen dollars and closed 
at nineteen, whereat the auctioneer 
handed the woman her six dollars’ 
profit, less commissions, and shook 
his head in bewilderment as _ she 


walked away beaming 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No 
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IT’S PLAIN TO SEE... 


this dull and dingy old bathroom suffers from old-fashioned fixtures 
Imagine what a difference remodelling can make. Suggested is just 
one idea (with new fixtures placed exactly where the old ones stood), 
It features two N.1.D.C. award-winners: WESTLAND wash basin 


and Dial-Ese trim; with CRITERION bath and DREXEL toilet 

















Bathrooms can be brighter. more beautiful than 


most people prefer Crane...and 


lovely colors that are vours to choose in the ee RA NI a 
modern CRANI And struc- 


ever today—with the handsome new fixtures u 
line. no expensive 


tural changes are required. quality costs no more 


{sh ou rf / ge d nea 
y “ur / wamotn im CRANE LIMITED: = 
He ean show you how today's 


bathtubs. toilets and wast 


wonders —at far less cost than vo 





Every so often they come along— 
the “big moments.’ That won- 
derful week end at the shore... 
that never-to-be-forgotten vaca- 
tion trip to the mountains... that 
happy family reunion almost any 
place. 

All these can be captured in 
their full color and beauty if you 


load your camera with Kodacolor 
Film. It’s as easy to use as black- 
and-white film! Just follow the 
simple directions that come with 
every roll. 

You’ll be delighted —and proud 
of your picture taking—when you 
live those ‘big moments”’ all over 
again—in full-color snapshots! 


Kodacolor Film fits most any snapshot camera. Comes in all 


6 popular roll-film sizes 


116, 120, 


27, 616, 620, 828—at 


your regular dealer’s. Return it to him for developing and 
prints. Outdoors, use Kodacolor Film, Daylight Type; 
indoors with flash, Kodacolor Film, Type A. Good shooting! 





Snap shots 


easy-to-use 
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